New  York’s  ”dog  days”  were 

on  the  way.  . .  when  Gimbels  came  to  the 
rescue  with  "air-conditioned”  Bemberg  Rayon! 


'Itciiihcr^  is  filmy,  Bemberg  i»  cool  RemiiMla,  ’  said  Gimbelt  of  iU  tltccr  rayon  dresACs.  And  to  New  Vorli*a 

women  facing  a  typical  Gotham  Kummer,  GimheU*  sparkling  announcement  was  as  welcome  as  an  off-skore  hreeze. 
'k  For  women  everywhere  know  how  deliciouily  cool  Bemherg  rayon  sheers  feel... and  look.  But  there's  one  thin^  we... 

you... can  still  tell  them  about  the  coolness  of  Bemberg 
V  rayon  I  In  i'ompMruii%'^e  (esfs  mac/e  on  the  amazing  C'ou/ness 

^  f  Teafer  o/lAe  Lnifec/  .Stales  Feutin^  Go..  Inc.,  HemLeri^  rayon 

^  Kherrs  provee/  roo/esC  of  e/even  summer  tezlures' 

(  ^  lesle</.  k  With  that  scientific  fact  to  quote... and  with 

^  '  the  Bemberg  Certified  1  au  as  your  proof  of  the  genuine ... 

/  ^  \  make  your  store  headquarters  for  coolness  and 

C,  *  comfort  for  the  women  of  vour  town! 


BEMBERG 


try  to  find  a  cooler  dress 
than  our  Bemberg  rayon 


Bamberg  it  filmy,  Bemberg  it  cool  at  Bermudo.  It's 
little  woTKler.  then,  thot  Bemberg  it  of>e  of  the  rration't 
best  telling  dress  fobrics.  Even  if  summer  does  teem 
o  long  time  coming,  it  is  just  oround  the  corner.  Hove 
your  own  air  conditioning  system  ~  hove  lots  of  Bern* 
bergs.  These  dresses  look  so  nice  while  they're 
keepir>g  you  cool,  and  Gtmbels  keeps  the  price 
in  the  lower  registers!  Our  Bemberg  royorts  come  in 
sizes  12  to  20.  Write,  phone,  come  in.  f%C. 

You'll  find  them  on  Gimbals  third  Aoor.  |  3 


corporation 


SALESMEN 


SELL  RUGS  BETTER  FOR  YOU  TODAY 


Week  of  1 
March  171 


\\  eek  of 
March  10 


Point  of  sale  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  weak 
link  in  marketing  hy  industry  and  stores  alike. 
Mohawk  has  done  something  about  it  besides  wring 
its  hands.  We  established  the  now-famous  four-day 
Salesmen’s  Clinic... graduated  more  than  9000  retail 
salesmen  in  five  years . . .  with  the  Clinic  now  booked 
solid  through  1947. 

Here  are  three  graduating  classes  of  salesmen  from 
retail  stores  coast  to  coast.  General  comment  is  unani¬ 
mous  that  Mohawk  Clinic  training  makes  a  lot  of  dif¬ 
ference  on  the  sales  floor... and  hundreds  of  sales 
books  have  proven  it. 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC 
295  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 
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JUST  THIS 
FRllMD . . 


W«  moke  more 
money  kroni  produdng  and 


cmy  olker  iitile.»qi^  we*rt 
o  leader  ki  ftloS  sdles»  {ki 
^  were  eecoiid  In 


AiMllM^e  eQl  ei^  * 
CoRloiida  hde  tome  of  die 
most  e#icd¥e  toiei  media 
in  the  cemUtY*  ' 

for  one... 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  60  YEARS 


NEWSPAPER  NUMBER  ONE 

Matlonally  represented  by 
Heorst  Advertrsing  Service 


Our  cover  girl,  planning 
an  autumn  switch  from 
carefree  dungarees  to 
mannered  elegance,  sees 
herself  in'  a  Carmel 
Original,style755.  Made 
of  a  pne  Forstmann 
wool  in  beige,  this  coat 
chooses  a  luxurious 
middle  way  between 
I947’s  extremes.  It  is 
trimmed  ivith  black  Per- 
sian,  and  the  flared  back 
has  a  deep  center  fold. 


The  Month  in  Ri-t:iilin^ 

\otes  li'oin  a  riavclci’s  Diary 
By  Lew  Hahn 

Merchandise  resting  Programs 

Bv  Nova  Eisnor  and  Bernard  (anrigan 

Even  tile  Toys  Are  Happy 

I'he  American  Way  Can  Be  Destroyetl 
By  Ciordon  K.  (aeighton 

Sales  I’roinotion  Has  a  |ol)  Again 
By  Robert  I’owtlerly 

Votir  Store’s  Place  in  the  News 
By  (]arl  Bleilierg 

How  to  Use  Linage  Statistics 
By  George  Neiistadt 

Employee  Wellare  Without  Paternalism 
By  Marc  |onas 

(an  tain’s  Up— Where’s  the  Aiulieiice? 

By  Howard  (aiwee 

Promotions  with  Pnll 
liv  Mav  Stern 


COVER  BY  PICTURA 
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"California...! 


TAKE  AWAY  THE  ORANGES 
AND  WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT?" 


AUGUST  1947 


STORE 

TBg  gVLLgTIS  or  THE  N.  R 


THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 


Top  of  tho  Price  Spiral? 

A  UGUST  opened  with  a  wave  of  price  increases  in  apparel  lines.  In  the 
women’s  dress  field,  a  number  of  manufacturers  were  attempting  to 
make  the  increases  retroactive.  This  was  a  shock  to  those  who  had  really 
believed  that  the  seller’s  market  psychology  died  and  was  decently  interred 
some  months  ago.  Of  course,  it  takes  more  than  talk  to  end  a  seller’s  market. 
But  manufacturers  feel  themselves  helpless  to  resist  price  increases  from 
their  suppliers.  Retailers,  no  matter  what  they  may  do  about  the  retroactive 
increases,  still  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
on  re-orders.  The  re-orders,  of  course,  will  be  governed  by  customer  reaction 
to  early  offerings,  and  by  retailers’  realization  that  another  round  of  mark- 
downs  such  as  they  took  last  spring  would  be  disastrous. 

The  dress  manufacturers  got  themselves  singled  out  for  retail  attention 
by  their  attempt  to  raise  prices  just  before  delivery  on  orders  they  had 
accepted  months  ago.  Except  for  this  individualistic  quirk,  the  industry 
simply  fitted  neatly  into  the  general  pattern  of  ever-higher  prices.  Last 
month,  at  the  home  furnishings  markets,  the  buyers  were  doing  just  what 
apparel  buyers  did  last  spring— ordering  cautiously,  warning  of  customer  re¬ 
sistance,  but  making  no  impression  on  the  price  structure. 

It’s  possible  that  customer  demand  and  ability  to  pay  can  support  this 
price  structure  for  a  long  time  to  come.  While  prominent  economists  still 
stick  by  their  prediction  of  a  decline  this  year,  the  average  manufacturer 
seems  to  count  on  a  continuance  of  high  prices  and  profits.  This  was  impres¬ 
sively  brought  out  recently,  in  two  surveys  which  showed  that  manufac¬ 
turers  consistently  exfiected  prices  to  be  forced  down  in  other  people’s 
businesses,  but  not  in  their  own. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  present  prices  bring  customers,  they  are  far  from 
contented  customers.  They  don’t  like  the  continuing  squeeze  on  their  purses, 
and  the  women  are  going  to  like  it  even  less  when  they  get  last  winter’s 
suits  and  dresses  out  of  their  mothproof  wrappings  and  find  them  so  obvi¬ 
ously  out  of  style  that  whole  wardrobes  will  cry  to  be  bought.  Last  spring 
the  average  woman  felt  she  could  take  what  she  saw  in  the  stores  or  leave 
it  alone.  Having  decided  to  leave  it,  she  didn’t  have  to  go  on  resenting  the 
high  prices  she  didn’t  pay.  But  this  season’s  clothes  are  the  kind  she  will 
buy  right  to  the  limit  of  her  ability  to  pay,  and  she’s  likely  to  be  bitter  about 
the  sjjeed  with  which  she  reaches  that  limit. 

The  situation  is  made  to  order  for  very  loud,  organized,  and  politically 
embarrassing  complaints  when  the  Congressional  Sub-Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  starts  its  20-city  hearings  on  prices  next  month.  The 
Committee  is  scheduled  to  present  a  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  next 
February.  Retailers  may  find  it  necessary  to  prove,  all  over  again,  that,  as 
the  final  link  in  the  distribution  process,  they  do  not  create  inflated  prices. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 


NOTES 


FROM  A 

TRAVELER’S  DIAR 


By  Lew  Hahn 


This  is  the  informal  record  of  a  three-week  speaking  tour 
in  cities  along  the  west  coast  and  east  to  Chicago.  Like  all 
good  stories,  it  is  a  piece  about  people — in  this  case  store 
people,  all  of  them  exceptionally  endowed  with  the  easy 
American  talent  for  combining  work  and  play. 


Controllers’  Congress  Convention  in  Los  Angeles 

was  the  immediate  cause  lor  our  recent  extended  trip 
to  the  Pacihc  Coast  and  Northwest  cities.  Among  the 
satisfactions  which  we  feel,  in  looking  over  our  many  years 
in  the  service  of  this  trade,  is  the  memory  that  we  had 
some  hand  in  the  formation  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 
Perhaps  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  others,  we  always  feel 
a  particular  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  controllers 
and  are  especially  susceptible  to  their  invitations  to  take 
|jart  in  their  annual  deliberations. 

The  Los  Angeles  Convention  apjx.‘ared  to  us  to  have 
struck  a  high  record.  In  attendance  it  was  at  least  as  great 
as  any  otlrer  Controllers’  convention  we  can  remember, 
and  it  was  remarkable  for  the  support  it  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Other  meetings  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
which  have  been  sponsored  by  our  Association  have  drawn 
attendance  from  cities  throughout  that  area,  but  have  been 
conspicuously  overlooked  by  men  and  women  from  eastern 
and  southern  sections.  This  Los  Angeles  meeting  drew 
delegates  from  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

To  say  the  sessions  were  marked  by  serious  and  persistent 
discussion  of  matters  important  to  store  operation  would 
merely  be  like  saying  it  was  a  convention  of  controllers, 
because  we  know  of  no  meetings  of  business  representatives 
which  more  faithfully  adhere  to  business  than  the  con¬ 
trollers’  conventions. 


The  merchants  of  Los  .Angeles  cooperated  well  in  inakinj 
the  meeting  successful.  George  Hall,  of  the  W'hite  House 
San  Francisco,  as  chairman  of  the  program  committee,  hat 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  assembling  speakers  and  selec, 
ing  subjects. 

Bob  Combs,  controller  of  the  Broadway  Departinen; 
Store,  Los  .Angeles  and  chairman  of  the  Controllers’  (-ou 
gress,  demonstrated  personal  concern  at  every  turn  to  niak? 
sure  all  delegates  felt  at  home  and  secured  the  maximun 
of  opjKjrtunity  for  information  and  entertainment.  Ht 
prompt  re-election  to  the  chairman’s  post  was  evidence  o 
the  satisfaction  which  the  controllers  felt  over  every  featur 
of  the  meeting. 

Men  Like  to  Belong  to  Something 

Prof.  Malcolm  McNair  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  Scha 
of  Business  .Administration,  who  was  on  hand  to  lead  th 
controllers,  as  usual,  through  the  latest  Harvard  Repot 
in  addition  suddenly  was  called  on  to  take  the  place  of 
luncheon  speaker  who  had  been  unable  to  appear.  Malcoli 
covered  himself  with  credit  by  an  extemporaneous  addre 
which  had  to  do  with  world  conditions  and  their  possib 
serious  consequences  to  the  United  States.  We  were  e 
pecially  impressed  by  a  point  which  he  strongly  emphasize 
that  it  is  a  natural,  and  universal,  disposition  of  men  aH 
women  to  want  to  feel  they  belong  to  something.  Th 
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Off-shore  view  of  Avalon  Harbor. 


Conventioneers  at  the  Avalon  barbecue  grounds. 
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In  the  joothills  of  the  Rockies  at  Deni<er. 


oi  the  incrcliants  to  |x;rtiiifnt  luults  in  service  whidi  hi 
iiad  observed  in  the  stores  of  Lonj»  Beach.  Althoii^}! 
of  the  experiences  with  Long  Beach  salespeople  which  lu 
related  caused  gales  of  laughter,  his  subject,  and  his  intent 
were  deadly  serious  and  his  talk  might  with  ptolit  havi 


instinctive  longing  of  humans  can  lead  them  into  sup|>ort- 
ing  things  which  are  subversive  to  the  liest  interests  ol  the 
nation,  or— if  properly  encouraged  and  directed— may  be 
the  means  of  entrenching  more  strongly  the  traditional 
principles  upon  which  our  American  system  has  been 


Red  Rock  Theatre,  the  great  natural  amphitheatre  near  Dem'er. 


builded.  That  is  a  great  and  important  thought  and  one  Iteen  listened  to  by  retailers  in  anv  community. 


which  retailers,  who  emplov  many  people  and  have  con¬ 
tact  with  many  more,  should  not  neglect. 

In  Los  Angeles  we  had  the  privilege  of  delivering  an 
address  before  an  eminently  satisfactory  audience,  in  the 
Biltmore  Bowl.  7'he  vast  sea  of  faces  almost  made  us  feel 
that  everybody  in  town  was  present.  I'he  Chamlx.‘r  ol 
Commerce,  the  Downtcjwn  Business  Men’s  .Association  and 
the  Los  .Angeles  Controllers’  group  all  had  cooperated  in 
arranging  the  meeting.  Ray  Smith,  very  capable  and  jx)pu 
lar  director  of  the  Dowmtown  Business  Men’s  Association, 
presided  at  the  luncheon  and  introduced  us  in  about  as 
pleasant  and  snappv  a  w'ay  as  we  can  remember. 


Ever-Thriving  Long  Beach 

I'he  evening  of  that  same  (Jay  ()une  11th)  Harrv  Gal- 
braith  of  Buffum’s,  Long  Beach,  drove  us  down  to  that 
thriving  seaside  community,  where  Jack  Horner,  who  di¬ 
rects  the  destinies  of  the  Long  Beach  Merchants  .Association, 
had  prepared  a  very  fine  and  well-attended  dinner  meeting 
at  which  we  spoke.  The  retiring  president  of  the  organi/a- 
tion  made  an  informal  talk  in  which  he  called  the  attetitioti 


Trip  to  Catalina  Island 

On  Saturdav.  (une  I  Ith.  the  (amirollers.  having  nulct 
their  convetition.  embarked  in  the  steamer  Catalina  for  thi| 
island  of  that  name.  FortunatelN  the  “chatinel”  was  caliv 
and  there  were  no  cases  ol  sea-si(  kness  among  the  delegate 
rile  trip  across,  which  lasted  approximately  two  hours,  ws 
very  enjoyable.  I'he  Camventioneers  settled  themselves  i 
\arious  parts  of  the  upper  deck  and  basked  in  the  well-; 
vertised  California  sunshine.  .Arrived  at  Avalon  on  Catalina.1 
the  large  party  trekked  up  the  steep  roadway  to  the  barbe¬ 
cue  grounds,  where  eventualls  the\  regaled  themselves  ivitli 
large  chunks  of  barbecued  beef  and  a  \  ariety  of  pit  nic  fan  j 

Morris  Landau,  of  the  NRDCi.A  stall,  and  the  writer,  let; 
wears  and  warm,  managed  to  catch  a  bus  back  to  the  Ikmi 
landing.  .\  pleasant  hour  or  two  was  spent  bv  us  in  looking 
over  the  bathing  suits  on  the  small  and  (Towded  iKadi 
Sonte  of  our  Leita  shots  were  not  (onftned  to  well  known 
(ontrollers. 

The  Lark  landed  tis  in  San  Francisto  earlv  Sundai  inoriv 


itig.  June  Lath,  where  our  go<xl  friend  and  West  Coast  rei>i 


R,^l 
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George  Flannigan,  manager  of  Denver's  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Bureau,  with  Morris  Landau,  NRDGA's 
business  manager,  visiting  a  Denver  landmark. 


William  S.  Street,  president  of 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  in  the  gar- 
den  of  his  home  in  Seattle. 


At  Avalon's 
Leica  shots 
to  ivell-known 


trou'ded  heath  I 
were  not  t  on/i^ 


controllers. 
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rviitativf  Karl  .Stull,  iiiauagei  ot  the  San  Francisco  Dry 
^oods  Association,  and  his  charming  wile,  met  us  with  their 
jr  and  transjxn  ted  us  to  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 

Thanks  to  the  ccxjperation  oi  David  Street,  manager  ot 
he  Retail  Division  of  the  Cdiamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
)r\  Goods  .\ss(Kiaiion,  a  large  luncheon  had  been  arranged 
Tuesday  noon.  The  day  had  been  designated  as  “Retail 
tithaiits’  Day”  and  the  organi/ers  had  done  a  verv  inter¬ 
ne  thing.  Instead  of  conlining  attendance  to  retailers, 
hev  had  invited  all  ol  the  important  business  men,  bankers, 
anulai  turers.  railroad  and  steamship  men  ot  the  citv  to 
present.  It  was  the  belief  that  all  would  be  interested  in 
ailn»  someone  talk  on  retailing.  We  think  it  was  an  ex- 
ellent  public  relations  effort.  The  attendance  was  upward 
,1  MK)  and  we  have  since  Ikcii  told  the  meeting  was  re¬ 


make  "Retail  Merchants’  Day”  a  great  national  success. 

To  the  merchants  of  San  F'rancisco,  Dave  Street,  and  espe- 
I  iallv  to  Karl  and  Mrs.  Stull,  we  are  grateful  for  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  visit  to  their  lieautiftil  city.  With  true 
Western  cordiality,  and  zeal  to  show  the  beauties  of  their 
area,  the  Stulls  drove  us  about  and  showed  us  many  lovely 
places,  some  ot  which  we  preserved  in  photographs. 

".Vpparel  Caty”  an  Interesting  Development 

We  were  es|X‘cially  interested  in  Apparel  Catv,  a  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  housing  ol  the  apparel  manuiacturing  indus¬ 
tries  which  has  been  treated  on  a  plot  of  some  30  acres  in 
the  outskirts  of  Satt  Fraticisco.  Iti  this  developtnetu.  we  were 
infortned.  the  leadittg  retail  stores  had  ctKiperated.  With 
these  ttew  atul  cetttrali/ed  facilities  the  readv-to-wear  itt- 


Lefl,  Robert  L.  Combs,  lontroUer 
of  the  Broadway  Department 
Store,  Los  .4nge/es.  and  Mrs. 
Combs. 


Betuiv,  R.  IV.  V'an  Horn,  J.  Cold, 
smith  &  Sons  Co.,  Memphis. 


ibot-e,  Alfred  Henry  of  the  May 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  and  Mrs.  Henry. 


Kight,  John  J.  Kavamtgh,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  (Controllers'  Congress, 
md  a  group  of  girls  recruited  from 
Los  Angeles  stores  to  help  with 
(omention  routine. 


heath 
U 

oilers,  p'ided  as  the  most  successful  which  had  beeti  held  all  tear. 

ifeiail  Merchants’  Day  Should  Become  National 

rite  idea  of  at  least  otie  dac  a  year  beitig  decoted  to 
Ik  attempt  to  britig  to  other  business  meti,  atttl  the  public. 
1  U-tter  imderstattditig  ol  retailitig  ajtpears  to  us  to  be  ati 
iilelligetit  move  and  one  which  should  l)e  takett  up  in 
Hi\  commimity  iti  the  country.  1  he  importance  ot  retail- 
I'U  certainly  canttot  be  detiied.  even  though  it  mac  not  Ite 
itlly  understood.  L'nfortunatelv  the  pultlic  and  other  lines 
>1  business  have  becotne  so  accustomed  to  retail  service  that 
•  has  become  staled  hv  familial  it\.  To  take  one  dav  and 
l''iitate  it  to  making  retailing  better  understood  is  a  worth 
'hile  idea.  We  should  like  to  liave  a  hand  in  helping  to 

•Tores 


diistiA  ol  the  cite  bids  fair  to  deselop  rapidly.  1  he  increases 
in  transportation  costs  on  goods  from  Eastern  markets 
>houltl  greatlv  aid  the  West  Coast  manulac  turers  to  sell 
their  production  to  stores  in  their  own  area. 

(ioocl  Fellowship  Rules  in  Portland 

A  few  minutes  after  our  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Benson  in 
Portland,  our  good  friend  B.  P.  Friedman.  ])resiclent  of  the 
Oregon  .Millinerc  C’o..  operating  the  millinerv  department 
in  the  Charles  F.  Berg  >tore.  was  on  our  trail.  Bert  occupies 
a  unicpie  position  in  Portland.  He  is  evervbodv’s  friend. 
When  Ned  .Mien— now  the  .Ma\or  of  Hartford— and  we 
visited  Portland  three  vears  agc»  Bert  was  prt'sident  <jf  the 
(Coiiliiiuid  <»}  fKiiie  IS) 
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T'esting 


By  Nova  Eisnor 

and 

Bernard  Corrigan 


Did  you  know  that  you  can  install  the  basic  equipment  for  a  testing  laboratory  of  your  own  for  1 
little  as  $8,000?  Or  that  one  of  the  commercial  testing  companies  will  provide  a  lab  right  on  yoJ 
premises  and  carry  on  a  year-round  testing  program  for  an  annual  fee  of  $7,500?  You  may,  lia 
many  other  retailers,  have  wondered  just  how  much  you’d  be  getting  into  if  you  tried  a  real  labori 
tor\’  program.  Here,  we  think,  are  all  the  answers — the  facilities  available,  the  probable  cost,  whi 
you  can  expect  to  achieve  in  customer  service  and  store  prestige. 


¥N  the  decade  just  preceding  the  war 
laboratory  testing  of  merchandise 
by  retailers  developed  importantly. 
During  the  war,  laboratory  work  had 
to  lx*  curtailed  considerably;  mer¬ 
chandise  was  scarce,  and  “next  best” 
and  “make  do”  became  accepted  cri¬ 
teria.  Now,  however,  there  is  renewed 
interest.  .Stores  with  their  own  testing 
bureaus  either  already  have  restored 
them  to  their  prewar  scope,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  doing  so. 

The  selection  of  store  stocks  for 
tjuality  and  dependable  performance 
in  use  is  a  far  more  complex  job  than 
it  was  even  a  few  years  ago.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  wide  varietv  of  plas¬ 
tics  alone  has  introduced  many  an 
unknown  quantity  into  the  buyer’s 
calculations.  There  is  no  wav  of  tell¬ 
ing  simply  by  looking  at  it  whether  a 
particular  plastic  will  stand  up  to  the 
ret]uirements  of  a  given  use;  actual 
test  is  the  only  answer.  host  of  new 
svnthetic  fibers,  fiber  blends,  and  spe¬ 


cial  finishes  for  fabrics  have  come 
along  in  recent  years.  Will  they  really 
do  what  their  sponsors  say?  Will  they 
do  other  unexpected  things  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  not  approve?  The  answer 
must  be  sought  in  tests. 

And  what  about  the  formidable 
scientific  merchandise  which  stores  are 
expected  to  stock  in  an  ever  wider 
variety?  Electronic  devices,  for  in¬ 
stance,  imply  a  degree  of  scientific 
virtuosity  which  no  ordinary  store 
buyer  can  be  expected  to  possess.  Even 
if  he  deals  only  with  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  resources,  he  needs  close  at  hand 
the  indispensable  modern  tool  of  his 
trade— the  testing  laboratory. 

.\fter  the  First  W’orld  War  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  was  still  largely  unin¬ 
formed  on  merchandise  values,  and 
relatively  unorganized.  But  it  is  in  a 
much  different  position  today.  In  the 
intervening  period,  an  intensive  edu¬ 
cation  in  “buymanship”  has  resulted 
in  a  new  generation  of  consumers. 


Not  only  are  they  critical;  they  3l 
aware  of  their  power  as  customers  ai 
are  organized  to  make  that  pow 
effective. 

.4  Program  for  Every  Purse 

The  fact  that  large  organizatioi 
like  the  major  mail  order  houses,  Is 
retail  chains,  and  giant  individu^ 
st(jres  such  as  Macy’s,  have  Ixen  i 
the  forefront  of  the  testing  iii()veni**n 
has  led  some  retailers  with  lesser  va 
ume  to  look  upon  a  testing  bureaui 
suitable  for  large  scale  retailing  opc 
ations  only.  This  is  not  the  case.  Su 
cessfid  testing  bureaus  do  exist  i 
various  medium  size  stores  throug 
out  the  country;  and  there  are  mai 
other  such  stores  that  make  Irequt 
use  of  the  serv  ices  of  one  or  a  noth 
<}f  the  commercial  testing  compan* 

In  fact,  the  store  embarking  oB 
testing  program  has  three  basic  mf' 
(xls  of  operation  frotn  which 
choose.  The  first  of  these  is  an  inc 
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l)i<l  \ou  k.iio\%  tliat  v«ni  can  in.»tall  tlit*  l)a.‘-i«‘  <*«|ui|nn»Mit  tor  a  lal)oratoi\  of  your  own  lor  ^ 

litth*  a^  So.dOO/  ( )r  tliat  oiu*  ot  iho  couiinorrial  coiunanio  will  |)ro\  i«l«*  a  lah  ri^lit  on  yoi 

prenii>o>  and  <  arr\  on  a  \»*ar-roninl  tostini:  proiirain  tor  an  annnai  too  ot  ST.oOO?  ^  on  may.  lit 
man\  otiior  retailor>.  Iia\»*  wondor«*d  jii't  liow  mnrli  von  d  l»«*  iicltiiii:  int<»  il  \on  tried  a  real  lahou 
torv  program.  Here,  we  think,  art*  ail  the  all^wel^•  the  laeilitie>  avaiiahh*.  the  prtdtahle  eo>t.  \vh,i 
\on  ean  expert  to  arhieve  in  rnstttnier  -ervire  and  store  presti;;e. 


I  \  ilif  ju^i  j)ui((lm>;  tiu  uai 

laixuaioi  \  U  simi;  ol  nu  i a  li.iiuiiM' 
1)\  u  iaiU  i  N  (U  \ (  it >[)»  li  iMiponaiii  1\ . 
Diiinm  iht  war,  lal)nrai(>i\  work  had 
to  in'  iiiitailfd  ( oiiMilt  I  abl\ :  iini 
iliandiM  was  Maiif,  and  'lUNt  Ixni" 
aiui  ■'iiiakc  do"  hiaaiiif  aiicpicil  iii 
It'iia.  Now,  liowiNCi.  iluif  i?>  iciifwaal 
inti'icsi.  Si(  (1  (A  w  it  11  ilu'iidwii  ifsiinn 
liurcaiis.  ril lu  1  alitadx  liaxc  risioicd 
llu’in  to  llu  ii  jiicwai  N(o|)f.  Ol  ,iic  in 

the  [iiotcss  ol  doiii”  so. 

1  lie  sflciiion  ol  Stoll  stocks  loi 
(|iialit\.  and  di  pt  tidaliic  pi  i  lot  ni.i lu  c 
III  Use  IS  .1  lai  moll-  loinplt  x  job  til. in 
It  w.is  i  \i  ii  a  lew  M-.iis  ,i<>o.  I  111-  lit  - 
\ ('io| iiiunt  ol  ,1  wide  xaiiftx  ol  jilas 
tiis  .doiu'  li.is  nitiodiiicd  ni.nix  an 
nnkiiown  i|n.iniii\  inio  tin-  bimi's 
I  ill  nl.itioiis.  1  lu  ll-  is  no  w.iv  ol  n  il 
in',i  siiiiph  b\  lookiiiLt  ,it  It  wlu  ilit  I  ,i 
p.niiinlai  plasiii  will  stand  np  to  tin 
1  ('< j nil i  iiu  in s  ol  .1  '4i\in  iisi  ;  .ntn.il 
tist  is  till-  oiih  aiiswi  i.  \  host  oj  iii'w 
svnilirtii  libiis.  Iibii  blinds,  .md  spi 

I  \ 


(  i.d  Innslii  s  |oi  l.ibiiis  li.t\r  lonii 
•  iloiiii  III  M’lriit  Mais.  Will  tliiA  ii'.ilh 
do  wli.it  tlii  ii  spoiisois  s.ixr  \\  ill  tlii  x 
do  olliii  itnr\piitid  lliintis  tin-  ins 
toiiiiT  will  not  .ippioMT  Mil  .iiiswi  1 
nnist  bf  soni;lii  in  ti  sts, 

\nd  w  li.il  .ibont  tin  loi  inid.ibli 
SI  ii'iittlii  nil'll  li.indisi'  wlin  li  stop  s  .ni- 
I'Xpi'iti'd  to  stoi  k  in  .III  I'M'i  widi'i 
\aiii  i\-  I'.li'i  tioiiii  di'Xiirs.  loi  ni¬ 
si. Hill'.  iniph  ,1  diup'i  ol  siitinilii 
xiitnositx  wliiili  no  oidin.iix  stop 
biiM'i  i  an  bi- r\|M  i  li  d  to  possfss.  I-.m  ii 

il  111-  di'.ds  onh  with  n.it ioii.tllx  irion- 
iii/iil  irsotipis.  Ill-  iirrds  i  losi-  .it  li.ind 
till  indispiiis.ibli  niodrin  tool  ol  his 
tiaili  till'  li'siiim  laboialorx. 

Mil  l  till-  I'iisi  WOild  \\  .11  till'  bn\ 
ni<4  jinblii  w.is  still  laP4cK  nnin 
loinird  on  inriih.indisi  x.iliits.  .nul 
p'laliM'h  niiopi.ini/i  d.  Ibii  it  is  ni  .i 
null  11  dilirii  ni  position  todax.  In  tin 
inti  I  xfiiinx;  pi  i  iod.  an  nin  iisixi  rdn 
laiion  III  "biix  ni.niship  "  h.is  psultid 
in  .1  llrw  '^rlli  I  .llioll  ol  lollstniUls. 


Not  oiilx  .IP  ihix  iiiiii.d;  tliix  .iii 
.ixxarrol  thi  n  poxxi  i  .is  i  nsioiiU'i>  .iiu 
.111-  oixtani/id  to  iii.iki-  that  jMiKit 
rlli  l  I  ix  i'. 

V  l*ii)t;rain  loi  Exrrx  I’lirw 

I  111  lai  t  th.it  lai”i'  opt.nii/ali'H. 
liki-  till-  iii.tjoi  111. Ill  oiilii  hoiist'-.  Iia 
irtail  ihaiiis.  niil  ’aiaiit  inilixidia 
slops  Stull  .IS  Maix’s,  h.ixc  been  i' 
till  loirlioni  ol  till  ti-stiiiii  inoxi'iiien 
h.ts  Ifd  soiiii  ii'taili  is  wiih  ii  ssri  xo 
niiu  to  look  upon  .i  listin'.;  biinaiP 
still. ibli-  loi  lap.;i  stall  ii  tailnin  op 
itioiis  oiilx.  I  his  is  not  tin  i  ast .  Si* 
irsslnl  ii'stiii'a  biinans  do  r\i>t  i 
X. 11  ions  niidinni  si/t  stops  ilir'iUi!l 
out  ihf  lonniix;  .mil  iIup  ,iif  mit 
oihfi  Stull  stops  that  ni.ikt  |pi|u<;t 
nsi  ol  ihf  SI  I X II  I  S  ol  Dili  ol  aiioth 
ol  till  i  oinnifi  I  i.d  ti  still!;  loiiipanit 

In  l.ii  I .  t 111  stop  (  nib.n  kiii!;  "H 
it  siiii!;  pioi;iain  h.is  iliiif  b.isu  iiit" 
oils  1)1  opii.ilioii  lioni  whiili 
l  llOOsl  .  I  111  hist  ol  ihl  st  |s  III  111' 


Atii;n't. 


Inffeniom  und  wonelerfut  endmame 
devised  that  telescope  into  a  few  horns 
*ng  experience  of  months  or  years  of  !•< 
from  United  States  Testing  Go.  shoe 
given  the  works,  (2)  a  condM 
where  samples  are  prepared  for  testh 
test  on  hosiery,  (4f  abrasion  testing  oi 

dt  Uff,  WieboUfs  Shopper's  Cttnk  gets 
t*U  psst  what  pomts  Us  testing  service 
customers  a  good  buy  on  a  given  hem 
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pendently  owned  laboratory  of  its 
own.  Probably  90  jier  cent  ot  the  test¬ 
ing  re^juired  in  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  a  sort  that  can  be 
handled  adequately  and  wdth  conven¬ 
ient  dispatch  by  the  basic  etpiipment 
that  any  testing  bureau  normally 
would  contain.  But  from  time  to 
time  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  have 
tests  run  requiring  special  equipment 
the  store  cannot  afford.  For  these,  the 
services  of  the  commercial  bureaus 
can  be  enlisted. 

Store  Testing  on  Contract 

The  second  methotl,  favored  f)y 
many  stores,  also  involves  a  testing 
laboratory  on  the  store’s  own  premi¬ 
ses,  but  this  is  operated  on  a  contract 
basis  by  a  commercial  lalxtratory.  The 
advocates  of  this  method  say  that  it 
gives  them  the  advantage  of  store  lo¬ 
cation  (which  means  speed  in  getting 
test  results)  and  also  makes  available, 
when  they  need  it,  the  wealth  of  tech¬ 
nical  exjterience  and  extra  facilities  of 
the  commercial  company’s  headquar¬ 
ters  lalwratory. 

A  goixl  example  of  the  commercial¬ 
ly  operated  store  laboratory  is  that  of 
the  Wieboldt  Stores  in  Chicago,  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  With 
few  exceptions  products  are  tested 
within  the  store.  In  specialized  tests 
such  as  those  involving  germicides, 
paints  and  mechanical  equipment, 
analysis  is  made  in  the  company’s 
main  laboratories  in  Holtoken,  N.  J. 
-After  a  product  is  tested  and  approved 
the  store  may  use  the  laboratory’s  OK 
seal  of  approval  in  its  advertising  and 
publicity  and  in  packaging  and  label¬ 
ing  the  product. 

Outside  Testing 

The  third  method— and  this,  again, 
is  favored  by  a  sizable  group  of  stores 
—is  to  have  all  testing  done  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  laboratory  outside  the  store. 
Those  who  prefer  the  outside  method 
reason  that  it  furnishes  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  impartiality.  They  are  also 
convinced  that  in  terms  of  available 
equipment  and  personnel  they  are 
getting  the  very  best  service  possible. 

Gertz,  Jamaica,  New  York,  uses 
the  outside  testing  method.  Its  work  is 
done  by  the  Merchandise  Research 
Laboratories  in  Philadelphia,  on  a 
yearly  contract.  The  store’s  Director 


of  resting  screens  the  requests  for 
product  analysis  submitted  by  the 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers, 
maintains  liaison  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  laboratory  and  supervises  the 
labeling  and  marking  of  products 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  tests.  .At  the  present  time  Gertz 
sttK'ks  over  -100  individual  items 
which  Itave  been  approved  by  the 
laboratorv.  Each  of  these  products 
is  tagged  and  labeled  with  the  Gertz 
Tested  Products  identihcation.  Three 
tpiestions  are  answered  on  the  in¬ 
formative  label:  How  to  make  the 
product  last  longer;  how  it  will  wear; 
what  it  is  made  of.  'The  complete 
laL'oratory  rejxtrt  on  each  tested  prod¬ 
uct  is  available  to  all  customers  who 
request  it. 

Gutside  testing  is  so  far  the  method 
most  commonly  used  by  stores.  It  is 
available  on  the  contract  system  used 
l)v  Gertz  in  connection  with  a  full- 
scale  testing  program,  and  also  on  a 
fee-|H*r-test  basis. 

One  of  the  several  arguments  offered 
in  favor  of  this  method  is  that  it  leaves 
the  store  free  to  take  advantage  of  the 
services  of  different  specialized  labora¬ 
tories  for  different  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  Better  Fabrics  I'esting  Bu¬ 
reau  is  an  example  of  the  specialized 
laboratory.  .All  testing  here  is  done  in 
the  one  main  laboratory,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  expert  supervision  is  essen¬ 
tial.  I'his  setup  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
danger  of  the  “jump-to-conclusions” 
findings  which  some  experts  believe 
occur  too  frequently  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  branch  laboratories  operated  in 
stores. 

Store  men  who  look  with  disfavor 
on  the  outside  method  of  testing  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  time  ele¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  that  this  method  of 
testing  cannot  compare  with  the  store- 
housed  laboratory  in  delivering  the 
results  quickly.  The  usual  run  of  test 
requires  from  one  to  two  weeks  before 
the  facts  are  in  the  hands  of  the  store. 
The  store-operated  laboratory,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  deliver  in  a  matter  of 
hours  on  rush  items.  Here  again 
there  is  disagreement  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  speed  factor.  But  at 
any  rate  a  store  which  is  convinced 
that  speed  is  essential  has  taken  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  store- 
operated  testing  bureau. 


.A  look  at  the  variety  of  testing 
grams  available  to  stores  reveals  tli 
tftere  is  one  to  fit  any  store  p 
lx)ok.  For  example,  small  stores 
confine  their  testing  to  returned  | 
can  have  these  analyzed  by  (omiue 
dal  lalioratories  lor  as  little  as  S4  {xtI 
test.  For  a  real  testing  program, 
packaged  lab  setup,  complete  witlj 
technician  and  equipment,  can  1k‘ 
for  a  Yearly  outlay  of  $7,500. 


What  It  Takes  to  Run  Your  Own 


What  aljotit  the  store  that  deui 
to  equip  and  run  its  own  testing 
reau?  Huge  volume,  it  must  lie  n 
peated,  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  tl 
operation  of  a  store-owned  l.ilx: 
tory.  One  commercial  laboratory 
ecmive  expresses  the  opinion  that  am 
store  with  volume  over  a  million 
find  it  feasible  to  set  up  its  owm  test 
ing  facilities. 

How  much  will  it  cost?  Even 
today’s  somewhat  inflated  prices,  t 
cost  of  an  essential  assortment  of  bai 
etjuipment  is  modest  enough  in  rel 
tion  to  the  Ix-nefits  that  can  lie  deriw 
from  a  testing  program  and  the  nui 
lx:r  of  years  the  equipment  may 
expected  to  serve.  Estimates  range 
the  way  from  about  $8,000  (the  fig 
suggested  by  the  head  of  a  testing 
reau  in  a  certain  medium  sized  sto 
to  $15,0(Mf  (according  to  the  rej 
sentative  of  otie  of  the  large  loninicr 
cial  testitig  companies) . 

That  the  difference  between  th( 
two  extremes  in  estimate  is  so 
may  lie  because  the  commercial  lal 
ratory  representative  was  thinking 
terms  of  commercially  avaikib' 
equipment  only,  whereas  the  stor 
technician  visualized  much  of  tin 
equipment  as  being  built,  or  even  in 
vented,  within  the  lab. 

Essential  basic  equipment  for  an 
testing  laboratory  should  include  th 
following: 

Tensile  strength  madiine 
Bursting  strength  machine  (for 
knits,  especially) 

.Abrasion  machines  (one  for  rub¬ 
bing  and  one  for  circular  abra¬ 
sion) 

Snag-tester  (for  hosiery) 

Machine  for  testing  folding  re¬ 
sistance 
Fadeometer 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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(lor  This  typical  counter  card  fen  a  tested 
jinoduct  invites  the  customer  to  have  a 
rub-  "I  complete  laboratory  report. 


testeb 


PltODtC  T 


ask  to 


compute  H, 
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DISPLAYS 


From  (iertz  of  Jamaica,  a  group 
of  point-of-sale  displays  based 
on  the  "laboratory-tested” 
theme.  The  store  works  with 
its  Consumer  Advisory  Board 
to  make  sure  that  customers 
get  the  type  of  product  infor¬ 
mation  thev  most  want. 


•Nitei? 
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W'ashing  machine 
Water  lepellency  equipment  (for 
spray  and  tor  hydrostatic  pres¬ 
sure) 

Launderometer  (for  dry  cleaning 
tests) 

V'entilaied  oven 
Fiat  bed  press 
M  icroscope 

Miscellaneous  chemical  equip¬ 
ment  (including  a  centrifuge) 

In  the  course  of  the  years,  as  need 
arises,  additional  equipment  can  Ite 
l)ought.  With  the  investment  so 
spread,  no  one  year  need  sustain  too 
great  a  shock  to  the  budget. 

The  Laboratory  Staff 

The  size  of  the  staff  required  to 
ojjerate  a  testing  laboratory  depends 
mainly  upon  the  size  of  the  store  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  buyers  use 
the  laboratory  services.  But  personal 
efficiency  and  good  organization  also 
are  important,  and  a  small,  carefully 
chosen  and  well  trained  staff  can  turn 
out  a  surprising  amount  of  work. 
Hearn’s  in  New  York  has  built  up 
w'ith  its  customers  a  very  enviable 
reputation  for  dependable  quality 
linked  to  the  activities  of  its  testing 
bureau,  yet  this  bureau  operates  on  a 
jjermanent  staff  of  four  people— the 
head  of  the  department,  two  chemists, 
and  one  office  worker.  To  this  group 
additional  help  is  added  when  special 
need  arises. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  basic  staff 
could  consist  of  less  than  three  or 
four  people,  regardless  of  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  store,  however.  certain 
amount  of  time-consuming  routine  is 
unavoidable  in  operating  a  depart¬ 
ment  properly.  The  head,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  technical  activities  in  the 
laboratory,  has  a  certain  responsibili¬ 
ty  in  matters  of  store  policy,  and  must 
devote  part  of  his  time  to  executive 
functions.  Necessary  records,  reports 
and  bulletins  require  the  services  of 
an  office  w’orker,  whose  duties  are  not 
much  lighter  in  a  small  store  than  in 
a  fairly  large  one. 

For  purjwses  of  comparison,  the 
other  extreme  in  size  of  staff  probablv 
is  represented  by  Macy,  whose  testing 
laboratory  is  a  model  of  professional 
completeness.  This  laltoratorv  oper¬ 
ates  with  a  staff  of  thirty-odd  j)eople 
when  ftdly  staffed. 


It  is  enlightening  to  discover  that 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  store  or 
the  price  lines  in  which  its  volume  is 
concentrated,  testing  bureau  policies 
and  procedures  show  but  minor  vari¬ 
ations.  In  general,  the  functions  of  a 
bureau  are  as  follows; 

Standards.  I'o  set  up  minimum 
standards  of  quality  and  performance 
lor  merchandise  to  be  stocked  by  the 
store. 

Such  standards  are  not  static.  Nor¬ 
mally  they  must  be  raised  from  time 
to  time  to  keep  pace  with  improve¬ 
ments. 

Tests.  To  check  the  quality  of  mer- 
(handise,  so  that  the  customer  will  be 
given  the  liest  jjossible  value  for  the 
money. 

Even  the  most  compilete  testing  con¬ 
trol  does  not  provide  for  the  testing 
of  all  merchandise.  Usually  checks  on 
initial  purchases  are  made  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  buyer.  In  most  cases 
where  the  store  promotes  under  its 
own  brand  names,  all  merchandise  to 
1k‘  so  branded  must  lie  subjected  to 
laljoratory  test. 

There  are  six  circumstances  under 
which  a  store’s  bureau  of  standards 
usually  has  the  opportunity  to  test 
merchandise  for  quality: 

l  est  on  immediate  purchase  lie- 
fore  merchandise  is  bought. 

Test  by  supplementary  random 
check  on  merchandise  as  re¬ 
ceived  in  stCKk. 

Fest  merchandise  to  be  adver¬ 
tised,  to  verify  advertising 
claims. 

l  est  for  comjx^tition  with  other 
stores’  offerings. 

Fest  merchandise  involved  in 
customer  complaints. 

Fest  for  general  information,  as 
in  the  case  of  new  construc¬ 
tions,  materials,  etc. 

Professional  Contacts.  Fo  keep  in 
touch  with  new  developments  in  the 
industry. 

Often,  through  the  advice  of  the 
testing  bureau,  a  buyer  is  enabled  to 
obtaiti  improved  merchandise  in  ad- 
\atice  of  competition,  and  the  store 
to  establish  a  reputation  for  beitig 
first  with  the  best. 

Research.  Fo  conduct  researches 
leading  to  the  development  ol  tiew 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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r/ir  Wieboldt  copy  shown  below  at 
the  left  is  devoted  to  the  laboratory’s 
teaseless  check  on  new  materials 
that  emerged  as  a  result  of  ivar 
shortages.  Its  corulusion:  “Shortages 
aused  by  the  war  have  worked  to 
ihe  benefit  of  our  customers.  The 
esults  are  amazing  and  a  tribute  to 
merican  invention.” 
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ADVERTISING 

Advertising  built  around  the  store's  laboratory 
activities  builds  customer  confidence.  One  of  the 
store  testing  bureau  functions  is  to  check  mer¬ 
chandise  ads  for  accuraev  of  claims. 
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Toy  j minute  playroom  makes  maximum  use  of  ivall  space  to 
provide  storage  for  all  kinds  of  to\s  in  eas\  reach  of  children. 
Sheli'es  are  planned  to  accommodate  toys  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 


Comer  room  treatment  provides  a  staircase  for  young  climbi 
Broad  elevated  play  space  is  suited  to  all  age  gjroups.  (iaragt  \ 
derneath  stores  wheel  toys  and  shelves  hold  miscellaneous  ite> 


Electric  train  equipment  is  stored  in  a  limited  space.  The  shelves 
provide  easily  accessible  storage  space  for  rolling  stock.  Train 
table  folds  back  neatly  over  the  shelves  when  not  in  use. 

EVEN  THE  TOYS  ARE  HAPPY 

^T^HE  play  stenes  ab<)^c  arc  tour  views  taken  in  the  inoilel 
-*■  children’s  playroom  designed  tor  the  American  I'oy  In¬ 
stitute  by  Joseph  Aronson.  I'his  first  project  completed  by 
tile  newly  formed  researclT^department  ot  the  Toy  Mann- 
lactnrers  ot  the  U.  S.  A.  is  one  ot  a  series  planned  by  the 
Institute  to  increase  play  op|X)rtuniiies  of  American 
children. 

1‘roljably  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  design 
ot  this  i'oom  tvas  given  to  the  matter  of  inadetpiate  storage 
space.  Manufacturers  have  long  felt  that  parents  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  buy  needed  toys  because  of  their  distaste  for 
liaving  half  of  the  gadgets  constantly  underfoot.  This 
lack  of  storage  space  creates  still  another  problem  in  that 
it  results  in  toys  being  stored  in  spots  inaccessible  to  the 
children.  Both  of  these  disadvantages  have  been  eliminated 
in  the  new  playroom. 


IVhen  train  table  has  been  folded  into  place  children  luive  M 
table  which  also  serves  as  storage  space  for  velocipede.  IFii/Zbofl 
permits  children  to  tack  up  drawings  or  set  up  blackboards. 

rile  shelvc's  have  been  fashioned  to  store  all  manner  d 
»oys  and  to  have  them  at  all  times  within  easv  reach 
the  children.  Benches  become  garages  lor  the  wlieeli^ 
vehicles  and  plav  tables  told  neath  into  the  wall.  In 
12'  X  18'  X  9'  room  are  storage  spates  tor  more  than 
toys.  Built-ins  recpiiriiig  less  than  ,S80  worth  ot  l’lviv(i< 
make  up  the  mhjor  share  of  the  furnishings. 

Other  novel  facilities  in  the  playroom  are  the  two-w.ii 
staircase  which  has  been  bluejirinted  into  a  space-saxin 
corner  arrangement,  and  raised  play  stirfaces  which  if 
used  extensively  in  the  room  layout.  Ornamentation  is  no? 
existent,  sharp  corners  have  keen  eliminated  and  brii;!: 
colors  used  in  walls,  ceiling,  shelves  and  linoleum  floor. 
j)inup  wall  board  has  been  included  for  the  child’s  sketcln 
and  paintings  and  blackboard  space  also  provided. 

The  playroom  was  designed  to  be  a  series  ot  suggestioi 
tor  play  corners  which  any  average  home  may  ropv. 
are  available  to  stores  for  distribution  to  home  buildc! 
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By  Gordon  K.  Creighton 

Assistant  General  Manager.  NRDGA 


WHEN  tlu-  Miiokc-  (>1  liiiosliiiiia 
cleared  away,  it  was  lotitid  that 
many  ol  the  iiiajoi  assiiiiiptioiis  which 
had  goveriied  out  li\es  Itad  disap¬ 
peared  with  it.  Ftmr  heiiehceiit  barri¬ 
ers  wliich  had  sttKul  between  ns  and 
probable  enemies  were  tiown.  In  the 
lierce  new  ^lare  ol  atomic  power  and 
supersonic  air  jtower,  tlie  wide  reaches 
ol  the  Atlantic  attd  Ibicitic  Oceans  had 
shriveletl  into  easily  nei^otiable  lakes. 
The  Irietulh  British  na\\  was  no 
longer  a  siilhcient  ^nardiati  ol  our 
isolation  merely  iK-iause  the  iitterests 
ol  the  two  nations,  \isa-vis  anv  jxrssi- 
I'le  antagonist  ol  ours,  were  identical. 
Most  serious  ol  all.  however,  the 
iiitlierto  impenetrable  lampart  ol  the 
.Arctic  had  become  the  very  trajectory 
o\er  which  we  might  exjx*ct  atiy  mis¬ 
siles  ol  the  luture  which  might  lx- 
hurled  at  us. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  sphere 
ol  our  national  delense  that  we  lacetl 
the  need  lor  reorientation.  .Major  as¬ 
sumptions  had  Ix-en  blown  away  in 
the  held  ol  out  economic  lile  as  well. 
I'he  inost  important  ol  these  was  that 
(ompetitive  enterprise  was  praclicallv 
indestructible  as  a  was  ol  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  We  knew  it  as  a  protective 
screen  behind  which  first  the  loun- 
dations.  theti  the  basic  sttiicture, 
and  then  the  elalxnate  superstructure 
ol  .America’s  standard  ol  living  had 
Ixen  erected.  AVe  Ix-liesed  that  its 
results  were  so  sell-evident  that  it 
could  hardly  be  (hallenged.  AVe 
thought  that  the  hardest  problenrs  we 
had  to  face  were  those  ol  recons  ersion 
to  the  status  tpio.  This  is  not  the  case 
at  all.  Failure  of  the  pre-war  econo¬ 
my  to  re-establish  itself  would  give  the 
ideologists  an  opportunity  to  move  in. 
It  is  fairly  apparent  that  such  a  fail¬ 
ure  is  hoped  for.  Evidence  is  not  lack¬ 
ing  that  it  is  being  worked  for.  The 
enemies  of  our  economy  plan  the  de¬ 
struction  of  competitive  enterprise. 


lotlas's  challenge  to  the  retailer  is 
a  leverlxratitig  echo  ol  a  still  loudei 
and  shar|X‘r  challenge— the  challenge 
ol  one  way  ol  lile  to  atiother.  Make 
no  mistake  alxriit  it— the  issue  is  as 
lundamental  as  that.  Opetily  or  sub¬ 
set  sis  ely,  the  .American  system  is  un¬ 
der  attack  by  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  it.  Sinister  inlluences  are  ostensibly 
seeking  to  improse  the  rides,  but  are 
actually  at  work  to  disrupt  and  de- 
strov  the  game  itself.  (Mrallenged 
along  with  the  entire  economic  scheme 
ol  things  ol  which  it  is  a  part,  distri¬ 
bution  is  marshalling  its  merchants  lor 
the  ilelense  ol  the  .American  order. 

Ours  is  a  consumer  economv.  All 
ol  us  ait’  (iistomers  and  some  ol  us 
liin’i’  (ustomers.  I'he  retailer  is  the 
kes  man  ol  this  economy  since  1-10 
million  people  are  dependent  upon 
him  lor  the  satislaction  of  their  wants 
and  needs.  Folks  turn  to  the  store¬ 
keeper  lot  gcxxls  as  they  turn  to  a  fau- 
(ft  lor  svatei.  It  would  be  as  imprac- 
lital  lor  them  to  seek  what  they  need 
in  some  iattors  nnknown  to  them  and 
situated  they  know  not  where  as  it 
would  be  to  go  to  the  nemest  resersoir 
lor  a  glass  ol  water.  The  retailer, 
theieloie,  is  the  local  point  of  this 
(onsumer  economs,  the  representative 
n  an  ol  our  time  and  land. 

Free  enterprise  can  only  remain 
free  while  it  remains  effective  and  the 
keys  to  its  effectiveness  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchant.  .-The  failure, 
or  even  the  serious  faltering,  of  the 
flow  of  our  prcxlucts  to  the  |jeople  in 
peace  time  would  be  the  signal  for 
still  more  determined  attacks  upon 
the  system.  .And  it  is  our  resjxjnsibili- 
ty  to  see  that  this  does  not  occur. 

The  softening-up  strategy  of  the 
saboteur  must  be  anticipated,  must  be 
met,  must  be  defeated.  One  of  its 
most  insidious  and  dangerous  phases 
is  the  pretense  that  no  such  under¬ 
cover  campaign  is  going  on,  that  the 


voices  Ix-ing  raised  against  it  are  only 
the  irresjxrnsible  cries  of  disordered 
imaginations.  But  the  coincidence  of 
ilomestic  difficulties,  fomented  along 
the  lines  ol  well-known  and  complete¬ 
ly  documented  patterns  of  subversion, 
with  the  spread  of  communistic  doc¬ 
trines  into  country  after  country 
abroad  is  too  striking  to  be  uncon¬ 
nected.  These  pink  puppets  would 
have  ns  Ixdieve  that  only  the  blackest 
ol  reactionaries  could  sponsor  an 
etonoms  based,  as  ours  is  conceived 
to  lx-,  ujxm  the  heartldss  exploitation 
ol  the  |x-ople.  Over  there,  by  con¬ 
trast.  we  are  supposed  to  observe  that 
live  years  plans,  laid  end  to  end,  lead 
somehow,  ultimately,  to  Utopia.  ^ 

AA’e  know  that  road  to  be  intermin¬ 
able.  Utopia  is  as  nonexistent  as 
(ilocta  .Morra.  NationaKplans,  though 
they  lx*  extended  ad  infinitum.i  will 
never  lead  to  any  such  Happy  Hunt¬ 
ing  Cirounds.,  But  if  the  living  stand¬ 
ards  which  were  our  daily  bread  be¬ 
fore  ih'e  war  can  lx  completely  re- 
stored-in  this  country  and  if  we  pro¬ 
gress  from  that  [xiint  onward  as  we 
progressetl  toward  it  in  the  last  25  or 
sears  sve.  shall  be  following  reality 
as  we  hasc'always  done.  AVe  shall  not 
l;e  pursuing  a  wfll^’rthe-wisp. 

Futhermore,  the  security  ol  this 
earth,  if  it  is  attainable  at  all,  will  be 
reached  not  so  much  by  a  defense  of 
our  own  way  of  life  as  by  an  extension 
of  it^io  other  lands.  Gan  you -imagine 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  any’group 
of  Russian  jxople  if  they  found  them¬ 
selves  suddenly  set  down  on  any  Main 
Street  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  not  standing 
in  line,  able  to  buy  and  free  to  buy  to 
their  heart’s  content?  That’s  what 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  in  their 
own  country.  If  they  ever  get  it,  it 
won’t  be  because  of  any  five  and  ten 
sear  plan.  It  will  be  because  the  old 
law  of  supplv  and  demand  has  punc¬ 
tured  the  iron  curtain. 
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SALES  PROMOTIO I 


THE  SALES  PROMOTION  CLINIC 

There  have  been  rumors  to  the  contrary,  hut  the  triitli 
is  that  your  good  sales  promotion  director  is,  by  that  very 
fact,  the  most  practical  man  in  the  store.  He  must  be  a 
connoisseur  of  several  arts,  and  he  himself  is  generally 
the  skillful  practitioner  of  at  least  one.  He  has  learned  to 
harness  all  his  own  gifts  of  imagination,  intuition  and 
talent  so  that  they  travel  in  a  straight  line  to  an  unvarying 
goal — more  sales,  more  profits.  He  must  steer  his  sim¬ 
ilarly  gifted  staff  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  isn't 
always  easy.  With  the  possession  of  any  talent  there  us¬ 
ually  goes  an  instinct  to  use  it  for  its  own  sake — deathless 
prose  gets  written  that  causes  the  copywriter  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  but  sells  nothing;  displays  are  created  that  fascinate 
the  beholder  but  move  no  merchandise. 

For  some  years  now'  it  has  been  useless  to  apply  the 
yardstick  of  sales  results  as  a  measure  of  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness.  You  couldn't  stop  volume  from  going  up  if  you 
tried — and  it  was  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to  let  pure 
art — sometimes  pure  trash — have  its  day.  Actually,  you 
couldn't  prove  that  it  didn't  sell. 

Times  have  changed.  The  measurement  instruments 
are  working  again,  and  it  is  possible  to  judge  advertising 
by  the  results  it  produces.  How  well  the  practical  men 
know  this  was  demonstrated  very  conclusively  at  their 
Sales  Promotion  Clinic  in  the  last  three  days  of  June. 
Methodical  and  unsentimental  as  experienced  gardeners, 
they  are  lopping  off  all  the  exotic,  life-destroying  over¬ 
growth  of  the  war  years;  and  their  completely  unglamnr- 
ous  slogan  is:  “Back  to  Fundamentals!" 

The  three  days  of  meeting  were  solid  with  facts,  measure¬ 
ments  and  case  histories.  A  sampling  is  presented  in  the 
pages  that  follow.  For  the  September  issue  of  STORES, 
Howard  Abrahams,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion,  is  editing  the  stenographic  transcript  (some  50,000 
words  of  extemporaneous  fact-swapping)  into  a  permanent 
reference  package,  suitably  labeled  “Advertising  Funda¬ 
mentals." 


Speaking  as  chairman  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division’s 
convention  committee  Bob 
Powderly  set  the  course  for 
three  days  of  discussion; 
straight  back  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  selling. 


Perhaps  inan\  ot  us  were  oneas' 
street  too  long  during  the  wai 
years.  It  was  a  well  paved  street  that 
made  coasting  mightv  gcxxl.  It  wa.' 
so  siiKxnh  and  paved  with  gold  thai 
we  found  ourselves  patting  each 
others'  backs  for  the  wonderful  wa^ 
we  coidd  ride  the  path  of  glorv. 
we  were  hercx^s.  we  were  geniuses,  w 
were  the  fair  haired  lads  and  lasvit- 
that  brought  all  those  wonderfu 
people  into  our  stores.  Merciiaiulis 
scarcities?  That  wasn’t  our  piobleivi 
C.urtailed  deliveries?  That's  wiia 
stores  have  superintendents  for! 
print  rationing?  Well.  hx>k  at  tJit 
records  and  you’ll  find  that  on  iht 
whole  most  of  us  got  as  much  space  a 
we  needed— and  to  be  truthful  wit: 
ourselves— a  lot  of  us  got— and  u'O’- 
wiselv  or  otherwise— much  more  liiat 
we  needed. 

We  can  all  win  medals  and  prtt' 
certificates  and  stick  out  our  chc'!' 
and  beat  the  drums— it’s  still  ‘h 
tinkle  of  the  cash  register  drawer  tha 
keeps  von  and  me  on  speaking  utv 
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AS  A  JOB  AGAIN! 


By  Robert  J.  Powderly 

Sides  Promotion  Director,  KresgeSewark,  Inc. 


with  thf  boss.  Now  it's  about  time  we 
gel  down  off  the  pedestal  and  apply 
some  clear,  common-sense  thinking  all 
over  again  to  the  problems  of  getting 
business  in  a  market  that  will  be  more 
competitive  than  w'e  ever  saw  before 
the  war. 

Sales  promotion  alone  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  challenge.  It  will 
require  the  all-out  teamwork  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  of  buying,  of  display,  ad¬ 
vertising.  yes,  and  of  newspapers 
themselves,  to  do  a  good  promotion 
job.  in  this  year  1947  and  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  production  rate  of  most 
goods  has  now  caught  up  with  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  High  inventories  are 
a  clear  indication  that  more  goods  are 
(lowing  into  our  stores  .  .  .  flowing 
in  faster  than  can  be  consumed  at 
present  prices. 

Regardless  of  predictions  by  any¬ 
one  as  to  whether  retail  business  will 
be  better,  worse  or  as  good  this  year 
as  last— we  in  sales  promotion  can 
only  go  by  one  ccxle.  We  cannot  plan 
to  do  less  business— we  must  always 
work  to  do  more  business.  Do  more 
than  the  other  guy.  Beat  last  year. 
Think  up  new  schemes,  new  angles, 
put  on  a  promotion,  promote,  pro¬ 
mote  and  promote  some  more.  SELL 
is  the  only  code  we  know,  and  we 
have  to  know  how  to  do  that  thing 
tailed  SELL. 

Take  this  Fall,  for  instance.'  Every¬ 
one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  sell¬ 
ing  fashion  will  have  to  adopt  a  brand 
new  philosophv  of  selling.  Not  only 
will  we  have  to  sell  S|}ecific  items  of 
fashion  merchandise— but  in  addition 
we  will  have  to  sell  Mrs.  Consumer  a 
brand  new,  complete  new  change  of 
the  lashion  look.  We  have  to  sc‘ll  her 
the  idea  that  last  vear's  little  number 
is  deader  than  .Mrs.  O'Lcarv's  cow. 
She  has  to  be  told  and  sold  on  the 
idea  of  new  silhouette,  longer  skirts, 
more  curves— curves  that  would  put 

stores 


C^arl  Hubbell  to  shame  in  his  heyday 
—new  fabrics,  rich  new  colors,  and— 
something  in  our  lavor— more  value 
for  the  money  thev  spend. 

We’ve  got  to  dig  for  news,  we’ve 
got  to  create  desire,  we’ll  have  to  sell 
with  all  the  power  we  have,  to  do  the 
kind  of  job  we  will  be  ex|x.'tted  to  do 
in  this  competitive  era. 

Good  planning  bv  the  merchandise 
division,  gcxxl  promotion  bv  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  gcxxl  display,  go«Kl  newspaper 
layout,  and  gtxxl  copy  will  all  play  a 
part.  .\nd  it  will  lie  done  bv  getting 
back  to  the  fundamentals  we  all 
learned  long  ago. 

Small  stores  can  learn  a  lot  Irom 
big  stores’  operations.  But  big  stores 
can  learn  even  more  from  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  operation  which  have 
been,  and  still  are  being  practiced  by 
the  smaller  and  medium  sized  stores. 
Not  long  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  some 
stores  in  my  old  home  town— jx>pula- 
tion  about  80.000.  They  have  two 
mighty  gotxl  stores.  I’ll  name  them: 
Hager  Bros.,  and  Watt  and  Shand  in 
Lancaster.  Pa.  I  learned  a  lot  about 
smaller  store  promotion  problems— I 
also  found  out  that  their  problems  are 
not  so  far  off  the  road  from  the  big 
store’s  problems.  The  big  stores  have 
artists  and  a  staff  of  copywriters  and 
production  and  engraving  experts, 
sure!  But  the  smaller  stores  have  all 
kinds  of  mat  service  and  the  head  guy 
is  usually  a  better  copywriter  than 
you’ll  ever  find  at  the  head  of  a  big 
store’s  promotion  department.  (With 
one  exception,  of  course.) 

Big  store  or  small  store,  we  all  have 
the  same  problem.  It’s  nothing  more 
than  to  sell  more  g«xxls  than  that  guv 
across  the  street. 

We’ve  learned  a  lot  of  new  tricks 
in  the  last  ten  vears.  even  in  the  war 
vears.  You  all  know  most  of  them. 
S<ime  were  prettv  shabby  but  thev 
worked.  Manv  of  the  promotion  tnen 


in  the  big  stores  had  to  go  into  the 
market  and  sell  their  verv  souls  to  get 
a  share  of  promotion  merchandise  foi 
their  stores— a  full  page  ad  in  the  l<Kal 
gazette,  a  page  or  hall  page  in  that 
famous  national  magazine  called 
“Lamour”.  “Laff”.  “Harm”,  “House 
and  Barn”,  and  many  others.  I  won’t 
say  we  were  exactly  taken  over  but, 
so  help  me.  we  came  pretty  close  to  it. 

The  prcKurenient  of  merchandise— 
from  the  right  resources— of  the  right 
quality— at  the  right  price— goes  right 
back  to  those  sterling,  upright,  re- 
s|jected  citizens  called  merchandise 
men.  It  is  now  our  job  to  really  sell 
the  g«xHls  they  buy. 

There’s  one  phase  of  selling  not  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Clinic.  It’s  Personnel  Training,  or  to 
lx.-  more  precise— training  salespeople 
to  sell.  Here’s  a  question— why 
shouldn’t  the  sales  promotion  man  or 
woman  or  the  advertising  man  or 
woman  in  the  small  stores  be  held  re- 
sjxmsible  for  the  training  of  selling 
help-  Why  shouldn’t  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  guys  and  gals  go  to 
management  and  say,  "My  job  is  to 
sell— sell,  mind  you— more  goods.  Why 
shouldn’t  I  be  the  one  to  teach  all 
the  new  angles  of  selling,  all  these  new 
ideas  in  fashion,  new  techniques  of 
selling  appliances?"  We  have  new 
things  to  talk  about.  We  have  news. 
I  think  that  job  should  be  left  to 
sales  promotion.  I  recommend  that 
vou  make  a  sjx;cial  |x>int  of  that  little 
deal  to  your  boss. 

Here’s  a  resolution  we’d  better 
make— all  of  us— if  we  are  to  do  a 
better  job.  Let’s  trv  to  get  off  that 
great  big  high  pedestal  and  come 
down  to  our  own  level.  Let’s  try  to 
get  along  with  people  a  little  better. 
.\  buver  is  a  buver.  merchandiser 
is— well,  he’s  a  merchandiser.  If  we’d 
agree  that  we  have  to  get  along— we 
could  get  along. 


VOIIR  STORO  PLiCE 


tic 


By  Carl  Bleiberg 

Public  Relations  Manager,  The  Hecht  Co. 


A  NV  business— be  it  retailing,  min- 
ing  or  banking— has  a  story  to  tell 
the  public  through  the  news  press. 
Retailing  is  an  important  story.  Re¬ 
tailing  is  an  interesting  story.  VVe  are 
more  than  “peddlers  of  neckties’’.  We 
are  human  and  we  have  a  proud  rec¬ 
ord  of  accomplishment  in  community 
affairs. 

I  think  a  closer  examination  of  our 
record  and  a  real  effort  to  present  our 
accomplishments  to  the  public  is  the 
duty  of  the  public  relations  division 
of  every  department  store.  Whether 
the  printed  news  story  credits  you  spe¬ 
cifically,  or  all  of  us,  anonymously,  it 
is  still  public  relations  for  retailing. 
.\s  a  craft,  as  an  industry,  as  employ¬ 
ers  and  certainly  as  local  merchants, 
we  must  and  should  tell  the  story  of 
retailing.  Stores  are  important  factors 
in  their  respective  communities.  You 
know  it,  your  management  knows  it, 
your  employees  know  it.  But  do  your 
customers  know  it? 

W'hat  do  we  consider  good  public 
relations  for  the  Hecht  Ck).?  Basic¬ 
ally,  this:  Any  story,  in  the  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines  or  over  the  air¬ 
waves,  that  presents  retailing  and  the 
retailer’s  problems  to  the  public  in  a 
good  light— u>if/i  or  without  mention 
of  The  Hecht  Co. 

We  are  not  altruists,  any  more  than 
the  public  relations  representatives  of 
Marshall  Field,  Bullock’s  or  Macv’s 
are  altruists.  But  we  are  very  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  the  public  is 
our  boss.  We  have  stated  that,  over 
and  over  again,  in  our  paid  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  importance  we  attach  to 
|X)pular  public  opinion  has  led  us  to 
take  the  initiative  in  many  cases,  in 
behalf,  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of 
our  fellow  retailers. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  bad 
press  enjoyed  bv  retailers,  recentlv. 


I 


wikJk 


Retailing  gets  a  good  press  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Carl  Blei¬ 
berg  is  one  of  the  reasons.  Bleiberg 
entered  department  store  public 
relations  work  shortly  after  his 
separation  from  the  Army  Air 
Forces  in  1946.  A  former  news¬ 
paperman,  he  feels  that  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  rivals  any  news  beat  as 
a  source  of  stories  of  human  and 
technical  feature  interest. 


ing  in  Washington?  Fhey  agreed  thJ 
we  had  a  case,  but  said  they  were  too 
busy  to  go  around  hunting  down  nu 
terial  and  preparing  the  infonnalion 
Besides,  they  couldn’t  mention  The 
Hecht  Co.  so  what  was  the  point,  any 
way? 

T  here  was  a  point,  and  we  thought 
it  important.  .So  we  volunteered  to 
furnish  the  information  for  articles  to 
run  under  their  bylines  and  without 
editorial  mention  of  The  Hecht  Co. 
Some  of  the  residts: 


Fashion  Show  Story.  full  page  in 
the  Sunday  magazine  section  reached 
250,000  people  and  told  them  of  the 
painstaking  effort  and  expense  ol 
W'ashington  department  stores  to 
bring  them  fashion  shows.  No  ineirj 
tion  of  The  Hecht  Co.  I 


Sales  personnel  were  discourteous;  ser¬ 
vice  was  terrible;  prices  were  too  high 
and  so  forth.  .\11  of  these  faidts  w'ere 
attributed  to  the  war.  Now,  the  war 
ended  almost  two  years  ago;  but  did 
these  complaints  stop?  No,  they  did 
not!  Stores  w’ere  still  accused  of  dis¬ 
courteous  help.  |xx>r  service  and  high 
prices. 

In  an  attempt  to  present  retailing’s 
side  of  the  picture,  we  approached  one 
of  Washington’s  leading  nevvspap)ers 
and  told  them  of  our  efforts  to  elimi¬ 
nate  those  conditions.  We  {>ointed 
out  to  the  newspaper  that  their 
womans’  page— with  five  staff  mem¬ 
bers— was  loaded  with  a  lot  of  syndi¬ 
cated  material  that  had  little  or  no 
real  relationship  to  the  local  scene. 
Why  couldn’t  they  devote  some  of 
that  valuable  space  to  things  happen¬ 


Service  Improvement.  We  gave  the 
newspaper  information  on  our  post 
war  sales  training  program,  which  en  the 
couraged  them  to  seek  out  more  in  .ind 
formation  and  tell  their  readers  the  hna 
many  ways  in  which  local  retailers 
were  improving  service.  .-Vgain.  there 
is  no  mention  of  T  he  Hecht  Co.  or 
anv  other  store. 


Ca)mparison  Shopping.  T  he  most  re¬ 
cent  feature  in  this  series  (July  IS) 
was  a  full  page  article  on  comparison 
shoppers  in  the  Sunday  magazine  sec 
tion.  The  newspaper  asked  to  do  this 
article  on  the  strength  of  an  article 
that  appseared  in  the  New  York  Time' 
magazine  section,  presenting  the  shop 
|H‘r  as  a  private  detective,  who  oixr 
ated  mysteriously  for  the  benefit  ol 
her  store.  We  refuted  that  basis  for  a 
story  and  sold  them  on  the  puhlk 
service  comparison  shoppers  jH'rfonn 
in  keeping  price  on  a  competitive 
level,  therebv  saving  the  consmiift 


We  have  scheduled  for  early  piih 


August.  IW" 


Stores  Improving  Service 
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Not  ihr  )Msi  or  ihf  irMs  in  «^K'h  |  A r  Belts  MtleM  I  volxril.  Ih«  maltor  la  referied  to  tha 

the  peace  ha^t  yet  to  be  won  la  the  jauihotitles 

shoppint  front  Hjavaives  flared  I  lerMvp  pretaar  traminc  rmirae  In  '  Po^lllvrlv  atv-ikini.  the  bureau' 

<at  laa  aaleafirU  diinnc  the  war  Ualeamanshlp  Inin  operation.  They're  will  answer  consumer  queatmna  aa 

yeara  V-J  day  and  the  yeara  aince|elao  pinning  a  rose  on  every  cm- 1  well  aa  Uatrn  to  complatntv  ^ 
have  done  little  to  diminish  the  ploye  whose  rervice  merita  It  In  the  rertea  of  pamphlets  pubiL'hed  by  tha 
glare  Complainla  about  aervice  Injeyea  of  the  cusinmera  The  Bvc-jbuieaii  are  also  available. 
the  store*,  poor  delivery  of  arllctea.' hMr  ennrae  will  use  vLaual  tfldl.'pampiilrta  present  the  facta  on  M’ 
and  a  general  failure  to  return  to'slide.s  Alms  and  actual  demonatra- .  subjects  and  sell  lor  5  crnLa 
the  pre-war  level  have  persisted  *tlona  as  teaching  irchniquea  I  list  of  the  pamphlets  mar  be  ob 

The  eacuse  lor  the  faulty  service  The  campaign  lo  make  the  sales-  lametl  *ree  of  rhargr  from 

furnished  by  the  war  is  claimed  no  p,rsoi.  agrreably  customer  conscious  bureau 

longer  valid,  with  Angers  pointing  vl,,  versa  has  receiverl  con-  rariiculaihr  Ai.scinating 
to  the  fact  that  wartime  reasoru',, rivaled  atteiiiion  during  this  booklet  devoted  to  ••scocmes"  In- 
for  faulty  aervice  no  longri  exist  month  tercsting  readme  in  lt«rll.  it  throw: 

An  evecutive  of  one  of  Washing-  *  Hwcirttrstme  on  =0B.  * 

tnfl  •  drnanm^nt  «Tnrf<^  .vaa^a...*  .e...,-..*  n...  mrmher'iiM's  c/'u-iim  Nuf 


Aboi'e:  So  mention  of  the  Hecht  Co.,  but  this  story  is  based  on  information 
about  Hecht's  postwar  sales  traininf^  program. 

Left:  .-t  magazine  sertion  story  on  how  “a  large  department  store"  stages 
a  fashion  show. 


lication,  articles  on  out  wuieliuusiiig 
methods  and  displas  dejiartinents. 
The  paper  asked  for  these  articles 
We  no  longer  have  to  approach  them. 

Price  Policy  Stories 
Our  campaign,  “Who  Wants  Seven 
Lean  Years”  told  the  public  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  high  prices.  It  made 
ijuite  a  number  of  front  pages,  not 
(»nl\  in  Washington,  but  resulted  in 
nation-wide  publicity.  Though  in 
this  case.  The  Hecht  C'.o.  did  not  re¬ 
main  anonymous,  the  basic  purpose 
was  to  uphold  retailing  iK'fore  the 
bar  of  public  opinion. 

.\s  representatives  of  the  consumer, 
we  had  a  story  to  tell  to  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  public  ...  a 
story  that  showed  the  relationship  ol 
the  cost  of  raw  materials,  labor  costs 
ind  distribution  costs  ...  all  of  which 


We  took  the  initiative  ol  repricing 
hutidreds  of  items  to  lower  levels 
which  we  believed  were  mort’  in  line 
with  public  demand. 

So  we  took  markclowns.  The  cus 
loniers  bought  these  gcxxls.  In  many 
cases,  we  were  able  to  demonstrate  to 
manufacturers  that  they  should  sell  us 
additional  orders  of  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise,  for  us  to  retail  at  the  mark¬ 
down  price  and  still  allow  us  a  profit 
margin.  We  were  highly  successful  in 
this  policy. 

Local  Reaction.  All  the  Icxal  papers 
recognized  the  public  service  character 
i)f  our  program,  and,  despite  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Seven  Lean  Years  ad 
supported  our  policy  editoriallv. 

National  Press.  Over  75  newspapers 
and  magazines  carried  news  of  our 
program  to  all  parts  of  the  United 


teis  and  telegrams  from  consumers 
and  manufacturers.  Ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  them  endorsed  our  policy. 

Broadening  a  Promotion 

The  next  example  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  shows  how  a  specihe  promotion 
to  sell  merchandise  was  broadened  to 
allow  the  maximum  communily  par¬ 
ticipation  with  resultant  goodwill 
towards  retailing  as  well  as  The 
Hecht  Co. 

This  Easter,  in  conjunction  with 
our  Walt  Disney  animated  displa) 
windows,  we  installed  a  Brer  Rabbit 
on  otir  second  floor  children’s  depart¬ 
ment.  Brer  Rabbit  as  a  living,  breath¬ 
ing  rabbit,  was  given  a  big  build-up 
.prior  to  his  arrival.  He  was  greeted 
at  the  railroad  station  by  a  thousand 
or  more  children  with  the  Boys’  Club 
as  otheial  greeters,  who  were  welcom- 


hnalh  affected  the  retail  price.  States.  We  answered  hundreds  of  let  ing  their  mascot  to  town.  To  keep 


the  publicity  non-commercial,  we  in¬ 
vited  the  Police  Boys’  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  participate  and  the  Boys’ 
Club  Band,  all  40  pieces  turned  out 
en  masse  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Police  Department. 

The  second  day  after  Brer’s  arrival, 
we  were  forced  to  hire  a  second  rabbit 
since  the  kids  refused  to  allow  Brer 
No.  1  any  rest.  We  had  to  have  con¬ 
tinuous  Brer  Rabbits  on  the  floor  to 
prevent  the  kids  from  jamming  the 
approaches  to  the  rabbit  hutches. 
Brer’s  fan  mail  was  quite  large.  We 
had  Brer  Rabbit  stationery  printed, 
which  we  used  to  send  our  invitations 
to  children  at  the  request  of  their 
parents.  We  carted  out  at  least  a  jxjck 
of  carrots  a  day,  which  the  kids 
brought  to  Brer  Rabbit. 

In  the  final  week  before  Easter,  we 
took  Brer  Rabbit  to  visit  the  children 
in  local  orphanges  and  hospitals, 
where  he  was  the  host  for  many  Easter 
parties. 

The  CTippled  C^hildren’s  home 
used  Brer  to  publicize  their  drive  for 
funds  through  the  sale  of  Easter  seals. 
There  was  no  mention  of  The  Hecht 


Co.  in  the  news  story.  Nevertheless, 
this  prompted  many  letters  to  us, 
praising  our  retailers  for  being  “more 
than  peddlers  of  neckties.” 

Quite  accidentally.  Brer  received  a 
great  deal  of  feature  publicity.  An 
itinerant  photographer  set  up  shop 
outside  our  animated  Easter  wdndow 
with  a  stooge  dressed  as  a  rabbit.  This 
stooge  annoyed  mothers  to  pay  a  dollar 
to  have  their  children  photographed 
with  Brer  Rabbit.  I'his  was  a  switch 
on  the  traditional  Xmas  racket.  So 
many  complaints  were  received  by  the 
Police  department  that  they  examined 
the  city  ordinances  to  sec  how  this  har- 
rassment  of  parents  could  be  stopped. 
Finally,  they  found  the  city  ordinance. 
It  is  against  the  law  to  obstruct  street 
traffic  for  longer  than  live  minutes. 
One  day.  the  photographer  and  his 
rabbit-stooge  w'ere  handling  a  particu¬ 
larly  tough  customer.  'I'wo  detectives 
with  a  stopwatch  stepped  in  at  the  end 
of  five  minutes  and  hauUxl  the  photog¬ 
rapher  off  to  court.  He  was  fined  for 
stopping  traffic,  and  provided  a  field 
day  for  the  court  reporters,  who  gave 
us  a  break  on  the  incident. 


Whether  you  follow  patterns  or 
change  them,  you  have  to  knonj 
what  they  are.  Linage  analysis  tells  ^ 
you  what  most  advertising  men 
think  the  customers  want  most  at  a 
given  time. 


Br’er  Rabbit  Wriggles  Out  of  Legal  Patch 


■^^OULl)  you  like  to  insure  the 
^  effectiveness  of  your  every  adver 
tising  effort  for  Fall  1947?  Well,  I  can 
tell  you  how  to  do  it— exactly  how  to 
do  it.  and  in  very  few  words.  .Adver 
rise  what  people  want,  when  thev 
want  it.  at  the  price  they  want  to  pay 
I'hese  words  are  easy  to  say,  but 
it's  some  job  to  apply  them  over  the 


if  irV  Howard  D«tki«  i  jrakbod  kte  tad  liU  fortnor  tight  ^neiod  do  laws  drat  roto.  pointfn 

em  mttr-tr  |aod  huattod  '$m  off  t«  tho  Firat  and  oblcctin’  and  ahootin  quoo 

Tot.  rir.  M  mtn  lookod  Ilfco  ffutloo.  tioM  at  Br  er  Polieeman  and  pwrt) 

^aBBlI  waa  mf  agia  tt  jroo-  Whll  air.  ir'or  Babbit  and  hU  aoon  Br'or  Judgo  aaid  “cbarioi 
fd^,  Ipartnor  Br’or  laadoro  Moialor,  againai  Br'or  Rabbit ‘Chariot  Boas 

Br’or  ^Iwaa  waa  a’ltaadla’^woro  stood  op  boloro  Br’or  Judgo  91.  fgZ  Martland  avo  no  >  aro  du 
I YIB*.  ood  P  ow  .  |«al  a’waicblo  iWaltor  Cato?  la  Municipal  Court.>mis«od.  Tho  photograpbrr  ftncc 
ada’MMMi'lorlilol'Br'orRabbM'Tho?  could  |btt  boar  thorn  biggiO” 

i  Mko  oao  falat  »ovo  oMatlo’  a'troo  dooro  a’dangliig  bohtnd  tho«|  And  Br  or  Rabbit  Just  hlppity 
*9  atdiMari  affba*  obatruetta'  aftor  Br’or  Sorgt.  Tbomat  C  'hopped  rtght  out  of  that  court 
ideaMaa  tnfflr  RoUobor  ebarfod  bow  tho?  vat  room  fast  ot  hit  laigt  could  carr j 

Br'or  Babbit  wataT  aMa*  to  do  obatntctla*  fool  traflk  b?  ttandin  him. 

attfa*  wrtag.  Ho  calculatod  bo  to  oao  ipol  lor  moro  than  ivo  P  S  or  Br  or  Carl  Bfrsberg 


Unforeseen  but  welcome 
was  a  human  interest  fea¬ 
ture  concerned  unth  the 
troubles  of  an  itinerant 
photographer  who  set  up 
business  with  his  own 
Br’er  Rabbit,  an  imposter. 


cover 


v«iiiL4>n.  raincv.  *r«N.  t.  m? 


One  of  a  flood  of  neivs- 
paper  stories  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  Brer  Rab¬ 
bit's  visits  to  local  hos¬ 
pitals  and  orphanages. 
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JKilGE  STATISTICS 


By  George  Neustadt, 

President,  Neustadt  Services 


inodity  Iasi  Kali;  that  is  July-Dccem- 
l)cr.  1  Ilf  first  10  stores  in  volume  of 


lineage  were: 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  190,867 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  173,006 

Arnold  Constable  156,863 

Higbce  (;o.  136,381 

Lansburgli  135,656 

Woodward  &  Lothrop  128,519 

B.  .Altman  8:  Co.  128,237 

Hecht  Co.  .  125,364 

Famous-Barr  . * . 1 14,833 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co . 110,386 


(These-  are  upstairs  figures  only) 

The  commodity  total  for  all  stores 
in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Detroit.  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  was 
7,555,256  lines. 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Fur  Coats  was 
in  second  place  with  6,551,774  lines. 
Cloth  (ioats  (Untrimmed  and  Fur 
rrimmed  combines)  followed  with 
6.161,701  lines. 

Promotion  of  Fur  Catats  presents 
an  interesting  picture  because  leading 
specialty  stores  used  much  more  space 
than  department  stores.  I  wonder  if 
department  stores  are  missing  a  bet. 
The  10  leading  department  stores 
used  only  661,247  lines,  whereas  only 
five  leading  specialty  stores  used  887,- 
945  lines.  The  department  stores 


were: 

R.  H.  Macy  R:  C:o .  121,823 

Arnold  (lonstable  105,430 

Marlin  85,882 

Gimbel  Bros..  \.  V.  56,493 

May  Co .  52,960 

Abraham  8:  Straus  52,889 

FamousBarr  50,474 

WfKxlward  8:  Lothrop  48,610 

Cimbel  Bros.,  Pittsburgh  45,973 

]•  L.  Hudson  Co.  40.683 

1  he  specialty  stores  were: 

I-  J.  Fox.  N.  Y . 301,290 

Russeks.  N.  Y.  232.440 

Zlotnick,  Washington  178,189 

Mawson  DeMany  Forbes,  Phi.  102,437 
Evans  Fur  Co.,  Chicago  .  73,593 


These  comparisons  show  immedi¬ 
ately  why,  in  measuring  markets,  we 
measure  the  performance  of  all  stores 


regardless  of  kind  or  size.  We  must 
ilo  that  to  get  a  total  picture  and  a 
true  picture,  and,  because  we  do, 
when  our  picture  has  been  completed, 
it  is  much  more  than  just  a  record  of 
who  advertised  what  and  how  much. 
It  is  really  a  measure  of  the  consumer 
market;  of  what  merchandise  is  mov¬ 
ing,  and  when;  also  of  how  important 
the  various  commodities  are  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  and  at  what  price. 
In  a  word,  it  reveals  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fundamentals  of  merchandise 
movement  in  clear-cut  and  reliable 
fashion.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
three  in  particular:  (1)  The  Seasonal 
Patterns;  (2)  Relative  Importance 
of  Commodities;  (3)  Co-ordinating 
Prices. 

In  the  timing  of  advertising  over 
the  months  of  the  year,  we  find  that 
every  commodity  has  its  own  charac¬ 
teristic  pattern.  This  pattern  repeats 
itself  (with  slight  variations)  year 
after  year— every  year. 


Seasonal  Patterns 

First  we  will  look  at  the  timing  of 
Total  Store  Sales  (from  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  figures).  Notice,  at  the  bottom 
of  Fable  1,  that  per  cent  by  month 
figures  for  seven  years  are  used— 1938 
through  1944.  Of  the  seven  Januarys, 
1941  was  the  smallest  with  6.0  per  cent 
of  its  year:  1942  the  largest  with  7.3 
j)er  cent.  6.0  per  cent  and  7.3  pier  cent 
have  been  plotted  on  the  chart  for 
January;  in  like  manner,  6.2  per  cent 
and  7.9  per  cent  for  February;  and 
corresponding  figures  for  all  other 
months  to  complete  the  years.  The 
curves  joining  the  “lows”  and  those 
joining  the  “highs”  parallel  each  other 
across  the  chart  with  nowhere  a  gap 
of  any  size.  This  small  space  between 
the  upper  and  lower  lines  indicates 
maximum  variation  in  seasonal  trend 
over  these  very  unusual  years. 

The  fact  that  there  was  so  little  vari¬ 
ation  is  striking  proof  of  how  closely 
the  seasonal  pattern  repeats  itself  from 


T.ABLE  1:  Department  Store  Sales,  all  Federal  Reserve  Districts.  Per  cent  by 
months,  1938  through  1944.  Charted  to  show  maximum  variation 
month  hy  month  for  the  seven  years. 
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TABLE  2:  Seasonal  Distribution  of  Linage,  Men’s  Wool  Suits,  Topcoats, 
Overcoats,  Summer  Suits  (combined)  in  9  major  cities.  The  1936- 
1940  five-year  average  in  per  cent  by  months,  together  with  indi- 
\  idual  figures  for  each  of  the  years. 
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TABLE  3:  Seasonal  Distribution  of  Linage,  Men’s  Wool  Suits,  in  9  major 
cities,  rhe  1936-1940  five-year  average  in  per  cent  by  months, 
together  with  individual  figures  for  each  of  the  years. 
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Near  to  year;  all  the  more  reiuarkablt 
hetaiise  these  were  neither  noi  lual  not 
similar  years.  ai 

Individual  Commodities  ' 

lx 

Xow  as  to  the  timing  of  ad\ertising  j, 
of  individual  commodities  and  then  [j 
characteristic  patterns.  We  have  chos 
en  Men’s  Clothing  because  it  is  soon  „ 
to  he  hack  in  supply,  and  have  taken  j, 
the  prewar  years  when  there  was  no  b 
distortion  due  to  scarcity.  Figures  art 
for  1940-1944  with  bar  chart  picturci  j, 
of  the  five  year  averages. 

Fable  2  charts  Wool  Suits,  Top 
coats,  Overcoats  and  Summer  Suiu 
combined.  Table  3  covers  Men’s 
Wool  Suits;  and  we  have  similar 
charts  for  each  of  the  other  three 
commodities.  Each  has  its  own. 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  patterns  ot 
how  these  commodities  sell  over  the 
months  of  a  year.  Obviously,  adver 
tising  placed  in  harmony  with  them 
has  the  best  chance  of  success.  The 
principle  has  been  tested  and  proven 
year  after  year,  going  back  as  far  as 
1933.  There  is  not  the  slightest  quev 
tion  of  its  validity. 

Month  by  month  information  co\ 
ering  these  seasonal  per  cent  figures 
is  available  in  the  “Time  Table  ol 
Retail  Opportunities”  issued  by  the 
Retail  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  .Ad 
vertising,  ANP.A. 

Price  .4dvertising 
To  help  you  coordinate  prices,  the 
“Report  of  Price  Centers”  (Table  4) 
has  been  developed.  Three  major 
levels  are  identified— the  center  of  all 
advertised  prices;  the  center  of  the 
Low  Half;  the  center  of  the  High 
Half.  This  table  is  for  the  month  ol 
■September. 

The  figures  show  what  the  price 
centers  were  in  September  1946;  whai 
they  were  in  1945;  and  in  1940.  The 
same  information  is  issued  even 
month. 

Let’s  look  at  Silk  or  Wool  Dresses; 
and  for  simplicity,  look  at  the  middle 
column  only— the  center  of  all  adver 
tised  prices.  $13.68_in  1940  bt'came 
SI 8.00  in  1945;  $19.10  in  1946.  At 
the  same  level  as  $19.10  for  Silk  o' 
AX’ool  Dresses,  we  find  Sweaters  $5.36 
Blouses  $5.69;  Suits  $44.72;  Fui 
Trimmed  Coats  .$97.20;  Untrimmef. 
Cexats  $44.80;  Fur  Coats  $293.00 
Foundation  Garments  $7.43. 
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11  yours  is  a  store  with  its  major 
appeal  to  middle  grades,  you  may  be 
amazed  t«^  see  how  nearly  these 
•‘center”  prices  approach  your  own 
Irest  seller^  of  last  September.  If  you 
have  (Kcasional  departments  out  of 
line  with  the  coordinations,  try  fea¬ 
turing  the  indicated  prices  for  a  few 
months.  .Many  a  weak  department 
has  been  built  to  vigor  and  strength 
bv  this  procedure.  It  works. 

The  coordinations  iirdicated  in  the 
I  low  half  and  the  high  half  are  equal¬ 
ly  valid. 

These  reports  are  a  veritable  pic- 
ture  of  how  merchandise  moves,  and, 
the  inoveineut  of  merchandise  is  the 
primary  function  of  every  store.  It  is 
I  the  ultimate  goal  of  every  person  en¬ 
gaged  in  store  operation.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  ultimate  goal  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

.Advertising  accelerates  and  multi¬ 
plies  every  success,  but  to  deliver  its 
full  power,  it  must  be  applied  where 
and  when  it  can  do  its  full  job.  It 
must  lx*  applied  to  merchandise  that 
is  in  demand. 

Every  advertising  plan  must  begin 
with  what  is  to  be  advertised:  with 
the  merchandise  plan  itself.  What  is 
'j  advertised  predetermines  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  ad,  or  the  campaign. 
Is  it  timely?  Is  it  in  demand?  Is  it 
priced  right?  The  “Time  Table  of 
Retail  Opportunities”  is  loaded  with 
solid  facts  which  go  far  to  help  answer 
these  all-important  questions. 

Plan  your  ads  and  your  campaigns 
around  WANTED  merchandise— the 
right  goods,  at  the  right  time,  at  the 
right  prices. 

The  “Time  Table”  will  help  in 


>nth  oil  specific  ways  each  month: 
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It  tells  what  merchandise  will 
sell  in  greatest  volume. 

It  tells  how  various  commod¬ 
ity  lines  compare  in  advertis¬ 
ing  importance. 


It  tells  what  portion  of  the 
year’s  total  promotion  should 
be  allocated  to  the  month. 


It  tells  where  the  advertised 
Price  Centers  were,  same 
month,  in  previous  years. 

It  tells  how  to  coordinate  the 
advertised  prices  of  the  major 
comniodites  of  the  month. 


TABLE  4:  Advertised  Price  Centers,  Women’s  and  Children’s  Commodities, 


for  the  month  of 
tunities,”  Retail 

Source:  Neustadt 

September. 
Division  of 
Reports. 

From  “Time 

the  Bureau 

Table  of  Retail  Oppor- 
of  Advertising,  AN  PA. 

CsAtsr  of 

C«nt«r 

C«f»t«r  •! 

row  HAU 

AU 

HIGH  HALF 

•1  Advortiood 

Adv«rtis«d 

•f  Advurtisud 

WOMIN-S  MOUT; 

SEfTEMUl 

Prkot 

PricM 

PricM 

1940 

$  6.n 

$  1368 

5  38  00 

Silk  or  Wool  Drotios . . . 

. .  1945 

10.M 

18.00 

37.00 

t94« 

11.44 

19.10 

38.00 

1940 

1.33 

2.20 

394 

Swootori  . 

3.30 

4.96 

7.52 

1946 

336 

5.36 

8  24 

1940 

1.60 

J.4$ 

3.83' 

ilowMi  . 

.  1945 

291 

4.22 

668 

1944 

3.50 

569 

848 

1940 

IS. 14 

34  34 

49  40 

S<i»s  . . . . 

.  1945 

31  98 

44  48 

63.40 

'<946 

30  30 

4472 

66  40 

1940 

33  20 

53  40 

78.40 

fur  Trimmod  Coots . 

. .  1945 

57  .SO 

8380 

126  40 

1944 

41.30 

97.20 

144  30 

1940 

10.44 

14.14 

34.70 

Untrifoinod  Coots . 

3500 

34.70 

53  00 

1944 

3S.tO 

44.80 

67.80 

1940 

5  80  00 

$  13160 

t  192  80 

fur  Coots . 

.  1945 

136  40 

256  00 

470  00 

1944 

155  00 

393.00 

483  00 

1940 

3.04 

4.40 

8  24 

Fowrdotion  Gormonts  . . 

.  1945 

4.00 

471 

13.00 

1946 

4.47 

7.43 

1300 

1940 

1.94 

439 

8  18 

Millinory  . 

.  1945 

4  34 

8  48 

14.74 

1944 

473 

11.48 

15  23 

1940 

3.43 

5.53 

8  14 

Shoos  . 

.  1945 

444 

5.44 

1008 

1944 

5.78 

8  16 

;3.65 

1940 

.94 

1.82 

3.00 

Hondbogs  . 

.  1945 

4.50 

852 

1530 

1944 

4.84 

12.66 

26.90 

1940 

.77 

1.36 

2.13 

Slips . . . 

.  1945 

3.05 

3.80 

3.63 

1944 

2,09 

3.95 

382 

1940 

T 

i 

1 

z 

z 

Robos  &  Nogligoos . 

.  1945 

8.44 

12.30 

18.60 

1944 

8.41 

1345 

19.50 

JUNIOR  MISSES'  GROUR: 

1940 

4.04 

10.00 

14.30 

Drossos . 

.  1945 

10.30 

14J4 

19.16 

1944 

11.32 

16.23 

21.92 

1940 

22.00 

39.40  • 

64  00 

Cloth  Coots . 

.  1945 

29  J2 

41.80 

57.60 

1944 

33.00 

45.80 

65.40 

1940 

Suit, . 

.  1945 

34.93 

34.00 

39.44 

1944 

31.34 

40.72 

48  72 

CHILDREN'S  GROUP: 

1940 

Girls'  (7-14)  Drossos . 

.  1945 

1.96 

4.78 

8  36 

1944 

3.79 

4.42 

7.60 

1940 

Girls'  (7-14)  Coots  &  Suits . 

.  1945 

13.80 

17.58 

2384 

1946 

14.04 

19.56 

28.08 

By  IMsrC  Jonss,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Mandel  Brothers 

Marc  Jonas,  a  graduate  of  Bamberger’s  and  Meyer  Brothers 
of  New  Jersey,  has  an  asset  highly  useful  to  any  advertising 
man — solid  working  experience  as  a  merchandise  manager. 


proposed  new  floor.  Each  employee 
in  the  store  (including  night  staff  and 
warehouse  people)  participated  in  at 
least  one  of  these  meetings.  At  every 
meeting,  Leon  Mandel,  store  presi¬ 
dent,  outlined  the  proposed  plan  and 
invited  opinions  and  criticism.  More 
than  2,000  employees  filled  in  ques¬ 
tionnaires. 

The  publicity  generated  by  the  nev 
Emjjloyees’  Floor  stressed,  at  every  op 
portunity,  the  fact  that  this  was  an 
employee-supervised  project.  This  fad 
was  again  strongly  emphasi/ed  in  the 
store  president’s  dedication  talk  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
floor,  as  well  as  in  every  publicity  re 
lease. 

It  proved  a  very  timely  point,  be 
cause  soon  afterward,  considerable 
newspaper  editorial  space  was  devoted 


MM  AN  DEL’S  employee-relations  bet- 
terment  program  has  been  de¬ 
veloping  over  a  number  of  years.  We 
feel  that  the  improving  record  in  our 
store's  merchandising  operation  is  a 
tangible  result  of  steady  gains  in  the 
well  being  and  happiness  of  our  em¬ 
ployees.  Obviously,  a  better  store  for 
employees  means  a  better  store  for 
customers. 

The  latest  step  we  have  taken  in 
this  program  is  to  centralize  all  em¬ 
ployee  activities,  employee  services 
and  their  supervision  on  one  floor  and 
to  make  this  floor  the  exclusive  do¬ 
main  of  employees.  We  even  changed 
the  name  of  the  floor  to  “Employees’ 
Floor’’. 

Heretofore,  the  employees’  cafe¬ 
teria  had  been  on  one  floor,  the  hos¬ 
pital  on  another  and  the  various  and 
sundry  employee  services  were  scat¬ 


tered  throughout  the  store  with  sepa¬ 
rate  management  sujjervision  in  many 
cases. 

Ciood,  hard  business  sense,  not  pa¬ 
ternalism,  dictated  management’s  de¬ 
cision  to  consolidate  all  employee  ac¬ 
tivities  in  one  spot. 

.Method  of  Approach 

Fhe  basic  thinking  behind  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  to  give  the  employees  them¬ 
selves  active  participation  in  the  con¬ 
ception,  development  and  execution 
of  the  proposed  plan.  Not  a  single 
feature  was  incorporated  into  the  new 
Employees’  Floor,  whether  a  recrea¬ 
tional  or  a  training  activity,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Employees’  Floor 
Committee,  which  was  elected  by  a 
popular  vote  of  all  employees. 

A  series  of  37  meetings  was  held 
during  February  1946  to  discuss  the 
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|)ltte  ill  the  country. 

Press  releases  and  pictures  about 
the  floor  are  still  appearing— two 
months  after  the  announcement  of  its 
opening. 

Publicity 

The  following  program  was  planned 
to  signali/c  the  opening  of  the  new 
Hoor  always  with  the  underlying 
theme  that  it  was  an  employees’,  rath¬ 
er  than  a  management  project: 

A  preview  cocktail  party,  to  which 
several  hundred  leading  citizens  were 
sent  engraved  invitations.  One  of  the 
city’s  favorite  columnists  was  master 
of  ceremonies.  The  Employees’  Floor 
(’.oijiniittee  acted  as  hosts  and  wore 
identifying  badges.  Members  of  the 
store’s  25-Year  Club  were  special 
guests. 

.Souvenir  booklets  were  given  to 
each  guest. 

A  series  of  publicity  stories  was  sent 
to  local  newspapers,  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  newsreels. 


Large-space  newspaper  ads  in  all  oi 
the  local  papers  apjx;ared  on  the  day 
the  floor  was  opened  to  employees. 

Open  House  for  employees,  at 
which  refreshments  were  served  was 
held  for  three  evenings  following  the 
preview.  Each  employee  received  a 
souvenir  Ijooklet.  Even  our  .Annual 
Repiort  to  Stockholders  included  a 
double  spread  devoted  to  the  new 
floor. 

Results 

During  its  first  two  months  of  op¬ 
eration,  the  new  floor  has  been  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  by  employees. 
The  new  cafeteria  serves  more  than 
twice  as  many  j>eople  as  its  predece.s- 
sor. 

The  lounge  and  library  are  always 
populated  during  lunch  hours  and 
rest  periods.  The  Hospital  services, 
which  include  Doctor,  Dentists,  Chi¬ 
ropodists,  and  Nurses  are  operating 
on  a  very  full  schedule  today.  The 
Training  Department  has  broadened 


its  o|K-ration  considerably.  English 
language  courses  for  Latin-.Ainericans 
(employed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
store  restaurants)  both  beginners’  and 
advanced  classes,  are  a  typical  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  store’s  expanded  training 
program.  . 

.A  surprising  number  of  employees 
have  written  letters  to  Leon  Mandel 
expressing  their  delight  with  the  new 
floor’s  services  and  conveniences. 

Earlier  steps  in  Mandel’s  long-range 
employee-public  relations  program 
have  included  the  Mandel  Legion 
Post,  the  25-A’ear  Club,  the  Employ¬ 
ees’  Trust  Fund,  Veterans-on-the-job 
Program,  Health,  .-Accident  and  Hos¬ 
pitalization  insurance.  .And  most  re¬ 
cently,  our  Employees’  Retirement 
Policy,  that  provides  security  for  em¬ 
ployees  reaching  the  age  of  65  and 
having  25  years  or  more  of  service. 

AVe  feel  that  the  cultivation  of  gootl 
employee  relations  is  the  cornerstone 
of  any  store’s  overall  public  relations 
program. 
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CURTAIN’S  UP 


By  Howard  M.  Cowee 

Assistant  Professor,  N.Y.U.  School  of  Retailinj; 


Partner  in  an  advertising  agency  as  well  as  college  professor, 
Howard  Cowee  neatly  combines  the  sleuthing  talents  of  the 
research  man  w'ith  the  sales  promoter’s  insistence  on  practical 
results.  In  conducting  the  NRDGA-NYU  display  testing  project 
he  has  so  far  unearthed  a  number  of  depressing  facts — among 
them,  proof  that  80  out  of  every  100  shoppers  pass  the  average 
interior  display  without  looking  at  it.  But  at  the  same  time  he  has 
found  that  comparatively  simple  changes  can  triple  a  display’s 
stopping  power. 


INURING  the  past  eight  months, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of  NRDGA, 
New  York  University  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing  has  observed,  classified  and 
recorded  the  behavior  of  over  200,000 
people  as  they  shopped  in  13  depart¬ 
mental  locations  of  five  New  York, 
Jamaica  and  Cincinnati  stores. 

In  this  study  we  do  not  try  to  tell 
you  how  to  do  a  display  job.  We  have 
taken  only  three  steps; 

1.  We  have  controlled  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  37  test  displays  so  that  traffic 
constituted  the  only  variable. 

2.  We  have  installed  and  alternated 
test  displays  under  controlled  condi¬ 
tions,  and 

3.  We  have  classified  and  analyzed 
the  behavior  of  traffic  with  respect  to 
the  test  displays. 

W’hen  we  observe  store  traffic  we 
find  we  have  these  four  groups: 

1.  Passers:  those  who  pass  our  dis¬ 
plays  apparently  unaw’are  that  they 
exist. 

2.  Lookers:  those  who  turn  their 
heads  to  look  as  they  pass,  but  who 
do  not  stop  to  inspect  the  display,  its 
sign  card  or  the  merchandise. 

3.  Stoppers;  those  who  pause, 
usually  for  three  seconds  or  longer, 
to  read  the  sign  card,  to  look  at  the 
price,  or  to  inspect  the  merchandise. 


1.  Buyers;  those  who  actually  make 
a  purchase  of  the  displayed  merchan¬ 
dise. 

In  defining  the  job  of  interior  dis¬ 
play,  we  are  interested  in  three  of 
these  four  classifications:  in  passers, 
lookers  and  stopp>ers. 

Display  is  not  responsible  and 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
sales  of  merchandise.  As  a  publicity 
medium,  display  is  responsible  only 
for  the  circulation  of  a  merchandise 
message.  Normally,  display  executives 
have  little  or  no  voice  in  the  selection 
and  timing  of  merchandise  presenta¬ 
tions.  Their  job  is  to  make  the  most 
of  the  merchandise  they  get  to  work 
w’ith— a  job  built  on  one  sp>ecification 
should  not  be  measured  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  another.  Finally,  as  a  matter 
of  research  technique,  sales  results 
may  be  used  as  a  measuring  standard, 
but  we  have  found  that  sales  do  not 
constitute  a  sufficiently  sensitive  stand¬ 
ard  and  when  used  alone  they  tend  to 
prolong  the  length  and  expense  of 
display  studies. 

Our  study  of  200,000  people  indi¬ 
cates  that  for  every  100  people  passing 
an  interior  display,  approximately  20 
people  will  look.  10  people  will  stop, 
and  less  than  1  person  in  100  will  buv. 
In  the  average  performance,  80  people 
pass  the  display  apparently  without 


knowing  that  it  exists. 

This  is  the  group  which  challenge 
display  executives.  Here  is  an  audi 
ence— bought  and  paid  for— an  autb 
ence  at  the  point  of  sale,  but  it  doesn’t 
even  know  a  show  is  going  on.  Re 
member  this  audience  has  to  see  be¬ 
fore  it  buys.  Can  display  do  a  job? 

Our  study  shows  one  display  got 
60  lookers  per  100  jjeople,  or  thre| 
times  as  many  as  the  looker  averagi 
another  display  got  nine  lookers  pei 
100  people,  or  less  than  half  the  aver 
age.  One  display  stopp)ed  33  peojde. 
or  3j4  better  than  the  stopper  ava- 
age;  while  the  lowest  display  stopped 
less  than  three  f>eople  per  100,  « 
only  one-fourth  the  average  perfor» 
ance.  Obviously,  display  can  and  doe 
influence  the  audience  of  lookers  and 
stoppc'rs  created  from  total  store 
traffic. 

.Actual  Test  Methods 

Suppose  you  want  to  find  out  tht 
best  of  three  given  ways  to  display 
merchandise.  You  decide  to  show  ifl 
fants’  dresses  (1)  flat  on  a  table;  (f 
raised  on  a  ramp;  (3)  raised,  and  i 
use— that  is.  pinned  over  simfJ 
sketched  figures. 

So  far  we  have  controlled  the  met 
chandise  and  the  way  in  which  it  i 
displayed.  To  control  the  time  during 
(Continued  on  page  34)  ' 
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A^me  a  ^ect/ 

OF  TH€  W  LS.  FAM I  LY  TRE'E 


W.  L.  STENSSAARD  and  associates,  Inc.,  Jil  North  Justine  Street,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 

America's  Largest  Organization  Specializing  in  Merchandise  Presentation 


^Cang 


U30^,XVW"flO  FOR 
THt  BEST  JTDRt  »06- 
MSTWH*/  VUM.VUM/ 


iVE  an  HXA,  CATHie. 
ZlVE  eVCRV  <SAt.  A  J 
MINK  cpa  fHf  A  m 
MONTH5  VMCATION/  ■ 


15 


strikes  a  spark 


YOU  MI»$CP  TMAT 
TRV.  CATHIE/  . 


HAPPENS  OFTEN. 
MOST  GALS  BUy£ 
0R4~BUr  THEY 
COULD  1^  6l TEMPT 
'EM  WITHA MUUIPLE 
PRICE...IPEAI _ I 


TOUR  OF  THESE  LOVELY  " 
CANNON  nfKALES,  MOIM? 
IMXAPnVyOUUKE  6  7  ■ 
YOU  REALIY  NEED  6  rOR  ' 
EACH  BED— 2  IN  USE. 

2  IN  THE  WASH,  2  IN 
RESERVE./  , - 1  , 


IS  IT  ANV 
CHEAPER  TO 
BUY  SIX? 


ER--IM  SORRY,  BUT 
YOU  PRY  BY  THE  ■■ 
SHBET.  - - 


SO  YOU  SEE,  MISS  J 
ELUSi  I  THINK  A  I 
SPEOALROCEIORG 
VMXAD  JUST  ZOOM 
BUSINESS/  I - 


COULD  BE.  VWIY  NOT 
nn’THAT  IDEA  IN  _ 
THE  SUMESnoN  ■ 
ajNTCsrr 


WERE  TRYING  YOVR 
IPCA,CATMIE,STAIITIn6 
WITH  OUR  BEST  M 
SELLER«<ANNON 
PERCALES. 


I  wohY  bother. 

THEN.  JUST  THE 
.  FOUR. 


m 


I  KNOW  irkwoRK^ 
MBS  ELLIS.  CSPBOAL- 
LY  ON  THOSE  DREAMY 
CANNON  PERCALES 
THE  GALS  60  NME/ 


zm^  \ 


CEE,  EVEN  ijy 
BOOKS  AHEAR 
CATHIE/  AND 

I  pionV  do  a 

THING.'  I - 


MINES  W^  UP!...YES. 
MADAM.  YOU  GET  A  GOOO 
SAVING  ON  6  OF  THESE 
UWEIY,  SOFT  CANNON 
percales,  grand  FOR 
WEAR,  too!  - 


UA<flRffyz>i7By. 

■"wNSRATUAnON  CATHIE  I 

■  OUR  SHEET  VOLUMES  AHEAD. 

■  TURNOVER  IS  QUICKER. 

■  THE  AVERAGE  SAUS  CHECK 
IS  WITH  NO  INCREASE 

rTI  IN  SELLING  COST.  THE 

I  department  net  PROFIT  IS 
UP.  heres  your  prize  ! 


Com*  IMT.GmmmMUU.Im. 


fm 


DMNKS  LOADS, 
AHR-SAAiTH/llM 
60IN6  BMCK 
MIO  SEE.  WHAT 

CISC  i  can 
h  THINK  or/  r* 


Cannon 

Percale  Sheets 

Cannon  Towo/s  •  Stockings  •  BfankaN 
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THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


Investigation  of  Cooporativos 

While  one  committee  of  Congress  is  touring  tlie  country 
to  find  out  why  prices  keep  going  up,  another  committee 
will  be  holding  on-the-spot  investigations  into  the  operation 
of  various  consumer  cooperatives.  The  traveling  Congress¬ 
men  will  start  at  Greenbelt,  Maryland  and  go  as  far  as  the 
west  coast.  They’ll  be  back  in  Washington  in  November, 
w'hen  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  resume  its 
hearings  on  tax-exempt  corporations.  The  National  Tax 
Equality  .Association  is  prepared  to  show  that  w’ith  their  tax 
exemption  privileges  the  cooperatives  are  being  encouraged 
to  expand  into  huge  monopolistic  enterprises.  It  is  reported 
that  the  National  .Association  of  Cooperatives  will  concede 
that  some  revisions  are  required  to  limit  tax  exemption  to 
money  actually  returned  to  the  customer,  instead  of  per¬ 
mitting  these  tax-free  earnings  to  be  retained  in  the  business 
for  expansion  purposes. 

Regardless  of  facts  or  merits  in  either  case,  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  hearings  on  prices  and  the  hearings  on  coooera- 
tives  is  likely  to  produce  some  interesting  tie-uos  in  propa¬ 
ganda.  But  any  business  men  who  feel  themselves  hard  be¬ 
set  should  spare  a  sympathetic  thought  for  the  headaches  of 
traveling  Congressmen. 

Bacli>to>Sclieol  in  Chkage 

Chicago’s  State  Street  Counci^  has  transformed  the  Loop 
into  one'  huge,  coordinated  retail  promotion  of  back-to- 
school  wardrobes.  Every  State  Street  lamp  post  carries  two 
mammoth  college  pennants,  with  the  theme  line,  “College 
Days  on  State  Street’’  in  a  four-foot  swath  across  the  top  of 
each  banner,  and  the  name  of  the  school  running  verticallv. 
I'S  feet  long.  There  are  154  of  the  giant  pennants,  each  in 
the  colors  of  a  dilferent  college.  Decorations  will  remain 
throughout  the  month  of  .August.  The  promotion  started  on 
July  29,  with  a  public  fashion  show  on  the  University  of 
Chicago  campus,  the  clothes  coming  from  the  college  shops 
of  State  Street  stores.  Most  w'indow  displavs  were  given  over 
to  the  back-to-school  theme. 

Gimbals  Holps  to  Plan  a  New  Philadelphia 

The  first  city  planning  exhibition  ever  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  will  open  on  the  fifth  floor  of  Gimbel's  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  and  on  October  15  will  be  moved  to  a  jx'rmanent  loca¬ 
tion.  Officially  sponsored  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and 
financed  by  contributions  from  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  it  will  show  the  specific  public  improvements  which 
are  needed  and  explain  their  cost  to  the  individual  tax¬ 
payer.  I'he  changes  are  those  recommended  bv  the  Citv 
Planning  Commission,  which  has  been  working  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  plans  for  two  years.  Gimbels’  financial  contribution  to 
this  project  is  estimated  at  over  S75,000. 


Public  Relations  in  Quantities 

Jerome  Klein,  public  relations  director  for  Lane  Brvan: 
and  New'inan-Benton  stores,  has  lieen  sending  a  weekly  bui 
letin  to  all  store  managers  and  executives  for  a  little  ove 
a  vear.  .A  lively  affair,  the  btdletin  reports  the  public  reia 
tions  division’s  activities  and  suggests  ways  in  which  More, 
can  btiild  up  local  newspaper  ptiblicity.  .Along  with  the 
bulletin  goes  a  weekly  collection  of  press  clippings-anc 
this  runs  from  four  to  ten  pages  of  magazine  and  lu  wspape- 
articles  every  week  in  the  year.  Klein  says  one  good  leasoi 
lor  the  excellent  press  showing  is  sheer  volume  of  output- 
the  public  relations  office,  he  claims,  has  written  ciiougr 
words  about  Lane  Bryant  and  Newman-Benton  in  the  pav 
vear  to  fill  three  books  the  size  of  “Gone  with  the  Wind, 

Smaller  Stores  Meeting 

rite  .Smaller  Stores  Clinic,  NRDGA,  will  convene  Sep 
tember  9,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  for  a  one 
day  session.  Leonard  Mongeon.  Division  Manager,  ha 
announced  that  the  day’s  program  will  include  thre- 
seperate  meetings  with  the  dinner  winding  up  proieedingi 
rhe  opening  morning  session  will  deal  with  the  subject  o 
“Expense  Control’’  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ernest  H 
VVyckoff,  president  of  .A.  M,  Wyckofi  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa 
“Improving  Smaller  Store  .Advertising  and  Promotion’’  wii: 
be  the  theme  for  the  afternoon  meeting,  .Alae  Kirshenbaun 
president  of  the  Juvenile  Shoppe,  New  London,  (^onn 
directing.  For  the  dinner  session  Mongeon  has  chosen  foi 
discussion  the  subject.  “Merchandising  under  Drasticall 
C^hanged  Conditions’’.  The  closing  session  will  be  handlecj 
by  .Alfred  Moffat,  general  manager  of  R.  H.  Muir  &  Co., 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  w’ill  feature  a  panel  discussion  b' 
a  six  man  slate  headed  bv  Lew  Hahn. 


Radio  Advertising 

The  latest  findings  in  the  continuing  Joske  study  of  ladin 
advertising,  “Radio  for  Retailers,’’  are  being  distributed 
this  month  by  N.  .A.  B.  and  the  .Sales  Promotion  Divisior. 
of  NRDG.A.  New  chapters  dwell  on  “test’’  and  “control 
departments,  comparing  results  of  departmental  ojreiatio 
with  and  without  the  benefit  of  radio  advertising.  In  th 
“test’’  departments  (those  with  radio)  an  average  sal 
increase  of  62  per  cent  is  credited  directly  to  the  additio 
of  radio  to  the  advertising  schedule.  Other  results  show  tb 
cumulative  and  carryover  effect  of  radio.  Sales  increases  i: 
the  “test’’  departments  were  up  sharply  in  the  second  six 
week  period  using  radio,  and  the  dropoff  after  radio  vi 
discontinued  was  less  severe  than  in  comparable  dcpaij 
ments  where  radio  was  not  used. 

Business  Pierces  the  Iron  Curtain 

Capitalistic  competition— by  foreigners— met  not  ui':' 
communist  approval  but  encouragement  in  Soviet  Rusm 
last  month. 

The  occasion  was  the  international  fur  auction  in  l.ciib 
grad  where  about  100  foreign  fur  buvers  including  ^ 
•Americans  vied  for  the  cream  of  Russia’s  fur  crop.  .Althoui 
the  total  amount  bid  and  spent  for  Russian  furs  was  U' 
immediatelv  reported,  it  is  known  that  the  United  Stan 
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TEXTILE 

FINISHES 


)he  picks  a  winner^  despite 


.  .  .  tbe  Kot,  humi^  almoat  lireezele**  air  that 
barely  floats  ber  favorite  craft  across  tbe  finish 
line  ...  a  winner. 

Yet,  even  tbouftb  it’s  hotter  asborc,  sbc 
feels  blissfully  cool  in  ber  ever-lovely  DuraBeau 
FinisbeJ  Hosiery.  Serene  in  tbe  feelinfj  of  free¬ 
dom,  of  notbinftness,  in  tbe  Jays  of  soarinfj  tem* 
peratures.  "Miles  more  wear”,  too,  because 
DuraBeau  Finish  increases  snaij  anJ  run  re¬ 
sistance  anJ  imparts  that  spot  repellent  quality. 

Sbe’s  extremely  conscious  of  these  inher¬ 
ent  aJvanta^es,  always  present  in  DuraBeau 
FinisheJ  Hosiery  .  .  .  the  hosiery  JesireJ  by 
Jiscemin^  women  everywhere. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  nnishes  *  Collins  & 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philo.  34,  Po.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Con. 
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Hazle  B.  Gaston  receiving  an  inscribed  silver  tray  from  Joseph 
P.  Kasper  of  AMC's  board  of  directors  at  a  ceremony  honoring 
the  completion  of  her  2ith  year  ivith  the  company. 


I)(>ught  about  SbO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  Russian  furs  in  I91(i. 
I'he  figure  represented  about  a  tpiarter  of  the  foreign  fur 
purchases  of  the  United  States. 

The  Leningrad  occasion  representetf  the  largest  single 
gathering  of  foreign  business  men  in  the  So\  iet  Union  since 
the  war.  Except  for  news  ccjrrespondents.  .\inerican  fur 
brokers  constitute  the  only  American  business  group  which 
has  been  given  the  right  to  reside  in  Moscow. 

Stores 

The  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  .\ngeles  has  purchased  a 
seven  and  a  half  acre  tract  of  land  in  Beverley  Hills  and 
plans  to  build  there  its  second  complete  department  store 
in  the  L.  A.  area.  The  spacious  site  will  allow  a  park-like 
setting  of  landscape  grounds  and  facilities  to  permit  large 
scale  off-street  parking. 

I'he  Fair  Store,  Chicago,  added  Bob  Feller  to  its  book 
store  staff  for  a  day  while  he  autographed  copies  of  his  fire¬ 
ball  saga  “Strikeout  Story.’’  More  than  1,000  copies  of  the 
bcx)k  were  sold  in  one  afternoon  session. 

The  H.  &:  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  using  a  new'  form 
of  copy  paper  in  its  advertising  department  in  an  effort  to 
train  new  copywriters  and  to  remind  the  experienced  ones 
of  the  importance  of  a  well  organized  ad.  The  left-hand 
margin  is  strung  with  reminders  of  the  important  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  a  good  selling  piece.  This  reminder  margin  is  per¬ 
forated  to  permit  the  writer  to  tear  it  off  before  the  copy 
is  sent  to  the  newspaper.  .A  companion  piece  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  “.Advertising  Copy”  form  that  Pogue’s  buyers  now 
fill  in  for  the  advertising  department  for  everv  advertised 
item.  The  form  seeks  to  make  certain  that  sufficient  mer¬ 
chandise  is  on  band  to  cover  the  advertisement  for  three 
days’  selling:  seeks  to  encourage  buyers  to  think  in  terms  of 
coordinated  selling— the  inclusion  of  window  and  interior 
displays  and  signs  as  well  as  newspaper  advertisements:  and 
attempts  to  obtain  brief  selling  and  other  pertinent  points 
that  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  copywriters. 

Ohrbach’s  has  earmarked  S350,000  to  run  a  complete 
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modcTiii/ation  program  on  its  Newark,  N.  J.  store.  Han, 
call  for  the  installation  of  new  escalators,  air  conditionim 
a  new  store  front  and  additional  selling  space.  The  firs 
phase  (if  the  piogram  is  expected  to  be  completed  luf,,,, 

( )( tobei  1 . 

Foley  Brothers,  Houston,  has  scheduled  the  opening  ot 
their  new  store  for  sometime  in  October. 

rWA’s  new  non-stoj)  Constellation  flight  between  Cin 
(itniati  anil  .\ew  ^’ork  has  been  dubbed  “The  Fourtf 
Stteeter”  after  (aiuinnati’s  Fourth  Street  .Area  .Merrhanit 
Assoi  iation. 

B.  .Altman’s.  .\ew  \oik.  has  broken  store  precedent  i 
place  price  tags  in  its  Filth  Avenue  window  displays. 
showing  of  ttiisses’  ilresses  was  the  occasion. 

.More  details  have  been  announced  on  St.  Louis’  Sll  ini 
lion  Hampton  Village,  described  as  the  World’s  larm- 
ilrive-in  shopping  center.  Specialty  shops  and  two  clcpar 
tnetit  stores  will  occupy  more  than  half  the  total  fliMrr  spa( 
(tiOd.OdO  s(|.  ft.) :  2.^00  cars  will  be  parked:  the  entire  uii: 
will  be  air  conditioned,  'i'he  center  will  publish  its  ov 
newspaper,  have  three  theatres,  restaurant,  laundry,  mirsin 
reilut  ing  salon  and  a  tlirei  tetl  program  of  women’s  activitu 
—all  tlesignetl  to  appeal  to  feminine  shoppers  from-  tfi 
prosperous  Hampton  X’illage  section. 

Visit  to  Japan 

Afn)ut  100  .American  business  men  will  arrive  in  jap: 
this  month  to  (heck  the  possibilities  of  re-developing  iiai! 
with  that  (ountry.  .Assot  iated  .Merchandising  Corp.  has  iv 
leptesentatives  in  this  first  group  of  business  visitors. 

Looming  ahead  lot  retailers  is  the  decision  as  to  wli 
japanese  wares  they  will  handle,  and  how  they  will  proim. 
them.  Japan  must  re-establish  an  exjjort  business,  if  onl' 
to  take  the  burden  of  occupation  and  maintenance  off  Aimi 
can  shoulders.  Manufacturers,  understandably  (jpposed  i 
a  revival  of  pre-war  competition  from  this  source,  point  oi 
that  all  .Asia  is  a  potential  market,  and  the  logical  one  l( 
the  Japanese  output  of  cheap  fabrics  and  other  low-i 
necessities.  It  is  possible  that  there  would  be  less  opjxjsiti 
—perhaps  none— to  imports  of  Japanese  craft  specialti 
cloissone,  lacquer,  hand-woven  silks,  etc. 

Fitting  Rooms 

The  Formfit  Institute  has  completed  a  survey  of  coixj 
department  fitting  nmins  and  has  come  up  w’ith  a  inathej 
matical  formula  for  determining  the  “room”  requireineai 
for  stores  in  all  volume  classifications.  In  tests  run  on  conej 
transactions  in  representative  stores  five  factors  were  in 
|x)rtant  in  arriving  at  the  final  ratio.  Fhese  w'ere:  minilxi 
of  customers,  proportion  of  sales  by  types  of  garments,  uubJ 
ber  of  fittings  required  for  each  type,  time  required  and 
peak-load  patterns. 

The  computation  of  fitting  recpiirements  by  this  iiictho 
is  done  by  taking  a  store’s  “average  busy  day”  transaction 
and  applying  the  Institute’s  formula  to  the  “average”  tou 
Formfit’s  researchers  say  that  more  than  85  per  cent  of  to 
set  returns  are  the  result  of  poor  fitting  or  no  fitting  at  a! 
'I'his  analysis  of  return  points  up  the  inqxirtance  of  mail 
taining  adequate  fitting  facilities  and  the  necessity  for  .am 
ing  at  a  standard  of  service  in  order  to  put  the  knile  to  ti 
(ostly  returns  figure. 

(Conlitnted  on  page  42) 
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Adjustment  department— queHtions  about 
charges  are  few  and  far  betwwn  with  Reeordak 
Salescheek  Hilling.  And  those  few  that  clerks  do 
get  can  l»e  handled  with  tlispatch — by  reference 
to  the  microfdme<l  master  rtvord  of  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  items,  right  at  their  finger  ti|)s. 


“Front  office  — executives  find  that  l{ec«»rdak 
Salescheck  Hilling  jx-rmits  more  flexible  use  of 
|)ersonnel  .  .  .  becau.s<‘  simpler  hilling  takes  less 
time.  It  saves  overhead  .  .  .  because  fewer  ma¬ 
chines  and  less  stationery  are  required  .  .  .  reduces 
spac«‘  needed  for  filing  h\  W,  o. 


Customers’  homes — less  chance  hen 
for  misunderstandings  ah<»ut  charg 
misunderstamlings  that  increase  com¬ 
plaints  and  endanger  g<MMl  w  ill.  For  cus¬ 
tomers  get  everything  they  need  to  deU-r- 
mine  and  verify  charges  . . .  sim[)ly  and 
f»nvincingly;  it’s  all  on  the  original 
sales  checks  that  accompany  statements. 


originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—and  its  application  to  retailing 


stores 


Kresf’e  ■  Seuwkt 
new  escalators  m 
have  electricalb,  j 
operated  shutter  I 
to  completely  sett  I 
openings  in  tin  j 
event  of  pre.  j 


People 

Oscar  Walter  Maiden,  ineinber  ol  the  linn  and  controller 
of  A.  H.  Geuting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  Schwenksville,  Pa.,  on  July  H. 

Edna  E.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  publicity  direttor  at 
the  May  Co.,  Denver.  .She  has  resigned  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  GimbeTs,  Milwaukee. 

Nathan  Hazin  has  been  named  manager  of  the  liroadway 
store  of  Famous  Department  Stores,  succeeding  George 
Pasquali  w'ho  has  resigned.  Hazin  until  rccentlv  headed  his 
own  resident  buying  office. 

Michael  McKone  is  the  new  advertising  manager  of  the 
Davison-Paxon  Co.,  .\tlanta,  replacing  Mrs.  (diaries  H. 
Williams  who  has  resigned.  McKone  has  been  advertising 
manager  at  I.  Miller  &  .Sons. 

L.  A.  Wollan  has  assumed  duties  as  the  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Newman-Benton  store  group,  subsidiary  ot 
Lane  Bryant.  He  will  assist  T.  W.  .Swisky,  group  president, 
in  general  store  administration  while  continuing  to  manage 
the  Roland  store  in  Springfield,  Ill. 

Virginia  Coale  has  been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  De  Pinna*  New  York,  replacing  Jean  McLaughlin  who 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York.  Miss  Coale  has  been  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
director  of  Best  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Carl  L.  White  is  now  controller  at  the  Famous  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Los  Angeles.  He  has  been  until  recently  man¬ 
ager  of  the  research,  methods  and  procedure  department  at 
the  May  Co. 

Hazie  B.  Gaston,  Divisional  Market  Supervisor  of  Inti¬ 
mate  Apparel,  House  and  Daytime  Dresses  was  honored 
recently  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation  upon  the  completion  of  her  2.5th 
year  with  the  company. 

Virginia  Jewel  has  left  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  to 
run  her  own  free-lance  business  in  promotion  and  publicity. 
She  has  been  in  charge  of  special  events,  feature  publicity, 
fashion  shows  and  fashion  boards  at  the  Brooklvn  store. 


Products  and  Promotions  H 

Electrically-operated  aluminum  rolling  shutters  wliic 
will  completely  seal  Escalator  openings  in  case  of  lire,  wi; 
be  introduced  when  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  (oinpleu 
a  new  Escalator  installation  in  the  Kresge-Newaik  (lcp.in| 
ment  store. 

In  the  past,  manually-opetated  shutters,  ojK-ned  .ir. 
dosed  by  (ranking,  have  been  built  into  some  Escalatonfl 
But  Otis  (ompany  engineers  said  the  motor-driven  shutteisn 
in  the  Kresge-Newark  store  will  be  actuated  by  the  i  iiwtMi  -1 
and  electric  eyes.  There  will  also  be  separate  jnish  buttoti  j 
(ontrols,  and,  in  event  of  jxrwer  failure,  the  shutters  (aii| 
be  tolled  by  cranking.  1 

The  closure  will  be  at  the  top  of  each  Escalator  oj)ening  l 
so  no  one  can  be  trapjred  on  the  machitie.  In  addition  r 
engineers  have  provided  safety  shoes  so  that  if  a  shutter  I 
while  closing,  touches  a  person,  it  automatically  stops  until 
the  jx'rson  gets  out  of  the  way. 

■Sylvania  Electric  has  develojxd  a  series  of  detoratml 
schemes  for  the  Christmas  season  built  around  use  of  tht|| 
company’s  colored  Christmas  tree  fluorescent  bulbs.  Table  LI 
fireplace,  window  and  dtxrr  arrangements  have  been  deT 
signed  in  C{X)peration  with  the  Dennison  Manufactuiinq: 
(Ho.  Printed  directions  for  these  designs  are  being  dij 
tributed  by  both  companies.  The  ccx)l-burning  versatilit  I 
of  these  Christmas  tree  bulbs  is  emphasized  in  all  the  deoj 
rative  pieces  for  store  displays  and  home  use. 

The  Panette  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  distributing  a  disjrosal'!  | 
skillet  liner  made  of  non-absorbent,  non-inflammable  al; 
minum.  This  new’  cooking  aid  is  designed  to  do  away  witlj 
greasy  skillets  and  rid  sinks  of  dirty,  greasy  dishwater. 


The  Vendo  Coin  Changer  had  its  introduction  to  ikpdi  J 
ment  store  operation  at  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas 
Mo.  This  machine  is  installed  near  the  store’s  telepbori 
section  and  is  loaded  with  S20  worth  of  nickels.  A  flip  >  5 
the  lever  changes  (juarters  and  dimes  to  nickels.  It  is  sa' J 
to  save  employee  time  bv  eliminating  customer  reqiu‘^'5 
for  change.  ■ 

Cummins  has  designed  a  new,  low  cost  electric  label  p<-‘^ 
forator  for  coding  labels  and  wrappers.  The  370  is  a  ligk' 
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NOTHING  TO  WORRY  ABOUT? 


“Just  one  step  —  not  worth  noticing,”  the  management 
thought. 

And  that’s  why  this  woman  fell  —  because  she  didn’t 
notice  it,  either.  The  unimportant  step  grew  into  a  very 
important  claim  and  lawsuit  against  the  store  which  took 
three  days  of  trial,  the  time  of  store  personnel  and  substantial 
expense  to  defend  successfully. 

This  accident  gives  only  one  example  of  the  many  danger 
spots  that  can  exist  in  your  store,  and  pass  unnoticed  —  or, 
if  noticed,  may  appear  to  have  no  solution.  In  the  interests 
of  the  safety  of  your  customers,  you’ll  want  to  know  what 
can  be  done  to  eliminate  these  hidden  dangers. 

Liberty  Mutual  is  providing  expert  safety  counsel  for 
leading  stores  throughout  America,  as  part  of  our  service  in 
helping  to  “smooth  the  flow  of  merchandising.”  Liberty 
Mutual’s  loss  prevention  experts,  backed  by  special  training 
and  wide  experience  in  the  retail  store  business,  know  where 
the  dangers  lie  —  and  what  to  do  about  them. 

Would  you  like  complete,  specific  information  for  your 


store?  Let  Liberty  Mutual  prepare  a  special  plan  designed 
to  help  you  eliminate  hazards  .  .  .  prevent  loss  of  customers’ 
good  will  .  .  .  improve  your  operating  efficiency  .  .  .  and 
save  you  money/  Just  write  to  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


MUTUAL 

IPANY 

TON 

Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 


LIBERTY 

insurance  company 

HOME  OFFICE:  BOSTON 


We  work  to  keep  you  safe 


stores 
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ScoUhlile  reftectwe  fabric  tvorked  into  the  outer  garments  of 
pedestrians  safeguards  them  against  nighttime  auto  hazards. 

weight  iiKxiel.  about  oiie-tentli  the  weiglii  ol  previous  per¬ 
forators. 

Rohm  R;  Haas  has  availaitle  on  a  tree  loan  Itasis  au  ediua- 
tional  motion  picture,  “LtKtking  Ahead  I  hrougli  Plexiglas.’’ 
Combining  color  with  black  and  white  photograpliy,  it 
shows  the  development  of  the  plastic  produc  t  from  raw  ma¬ 
terial  to  successful  applications  in  the  fields  of  ituiustry, 
transjKjrtation  and  merchandisinu.  Running  time  is  ’50 
minutes. 


ximmons  ts  prodticiug  a  new  spine-protecting  iiiaiiit. 

Itn  babies,  built  according  to  specifications  obtained  Iro 
:5,02S  doctors  by  Parent’s  Magazine.  The  mattress  is  tight 
tulted  with  seventy  scientifically  balanced  babyweight  (o 
springs. 

■‘Handling  Dilhcult  Customers”  is  a  new  ten miiu., 
Nlide  trainitig  film  produced  by  .Sytidicate  Store  Meuha' 
diser  tor  retail  sales  itistruction.  The  trying  customer 
bioketi  down  itito  types  and  methods  and  psycliolouii 
teditiitpies  shown  lor  coping  with  her  peculiarities. 

Plastomic  Prodiu  ts  are  marketing  a  costume  jewelry  5 
enabling  customers  to  make  their  own  adornments.  I 
<  hided  are  over  2.")0  pieces— jewels,  settitigs.  screws,  dip. 
w  ith  instructions  for  assembly.  The  gems  are  moulded  i 
l.ustron,  .Motisatito’s  polystyrene,  iti  various  cuts  and  (ohr 

Hendix  has  counted  its  automatic  washers,  1917  vinta'.: 
and  finds  that  the  total  lor  the  fust  six  months’  pnKliutli 
of  ‘29r).(KMl  exceeds  the  ligure  for  the  twelve  motiths  of  19i 
Prodtiction  is  expected  to  hold  at  slightly  alMive  this  it\ 
lor  the  latter  hall  of  the  ye:u. 

|.  R.  Poteat.  manager  of  the  electric  range  and  wat 
heater  disisioti  of  (ietural  Electric,  predicts  a  half-satislii 
(onsitmer  demand  iti  electric  ranges  for  1947.  Total  jir 
dtictioti.  according  to  him.  will  touch  the  800,009  mail 
this  in  a  market  that,  he  says,  could  absorb  twice  du! 
number.  .Material  shortages  are  still  drawing  the  majo't 
share  ol  blame  for  lagging  production  schedules. 

National  Notion  Week  is  set  for  .September  20-27.  Div 
plav  material  is  available  throught  the  Natiotial  Needle 
craft  Bureau,  atid  cash  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  to  displa' 
managers  atitl  window  trimnu'rs  for  outstanding  notioil 
windows.  I 


Several  outer  garment  manulacturers  are  incoi  jHirating 
Scotchlite  fabric  into  their  products  as  a  means  ol  protec  t¬ 
ing  the  w’earers  against  night  traffic  hazards.  This  reflective 
material  contains  millions  of  tiny  glass  spheres  which  reflet  t 
the  beams  of  car  headlights,  making  the  pedestrian  visible 
for  long  distances  when  in  the  range  of  the  lights.  Rain¬ 
coats,  jackets  and  gloves  are  now  being  made  with  the  new 
safety  material  which  is  worked  into  the  garment  in  small 
strips. 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  is  being  made  in  mat  form  lor 
use  in  display  work  as  decorative  background  material.  The 
yarn  is  laid  in  sw’irl  pattern  in  eight  colors  fast  to  sunlight 
and  moisture.  .Mats  come  in  rolls  25  feet  long  and  .%  inches 
wide. 

Complete  safety  and  comfort  is  claimed  lor  the  Nap-jac 
sleeping  garment  recently  patented  bv  Elizabeth  Bell 
Thompson  of  Minneapolis.  1  he  lightweight  garment  comes 
in  a  set  of  two  raglan-sleeved  jackets  and  co\erlet.  Grip|x;r 
fasteners  attach  the  coverlet  to  jacket  at  the  shoulder  line. 
Tapes  secure  the  coverlet  looselv  to  the  crib.  The  babv’s 
hands  are  free,  the  coverlet  held  in  place  bv  the  grippers 
will  not  shift  regardless  of  the  babv’s  movements,  and  the 
danger  of  smothering  is  checked. 


Neptember  ‘50  is  the  ileadline  for  entries  in  the  bitydl 
window  display  contest  sponsored  by  the  Huffman  M3!i!| 
facturing  Co.  Contest  requirements  are  snapshots  of  di| 
play,  descriptions  of  location,  materials  used  and  dates  i  I 
use.  First  prize  is  .S50.  I 


Hearn’s.  New  \’ork.  has  opened  a  permanent  display 
Higgins  boats  in  its  boat  showroom.  Sport  cruisers,  iui| 
abouts.  outboards,  inboards  and  utilities  are  among  tli 
models  showm. 


Durene  reports  a  jump  in  applications  from  manul;i| 
turers  for  use  of  its  identification  label  and  looks  lor  nioi| 
than  189  million  “Made  of  Durene  varn’’  labels  to  Ix' 
this  year.  I 


.Mohawk  .Mills  is  telling  the  story  of  war  effort  in  i| 
lattory  and  by  its  employees  in  the  pages  of  “Smoke,”  ju|»j 
off  the  press.  The  history  has  been  managed  with  a  mii  ’ 


mum  of  words  and  without  the  indulgetice  iti  self  piaii 


that  often  accompanies  such  a  piece  of  public  relation  | 
work.  It  is  a  decent  and  simple  tribute  which  descriixs  tly 
indtistrial  toiuributions  of  the  manufacturer  w  ithout  losiijj 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  weapons  of  war  were  onlv  to* -i 
to  help  our  soldiers,  not  substitutes  for  them.  I 
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TAIKCIOIHS  AND  NAPKINS 
RIDSPRUDS 

FLANNdETTE  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHIRTS 

NIGHTWEAR  EIANNEIETTE 

MATTRESS  TICKINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIVE  FABRICS 
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nianulai 


onlv  100 
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D/v/sion  of  Simmons  Company  •  New  York  13,  N.Y 


TOMORROW!  MEIER  &  FRANK  CO.'S  GREAT  2989TH 

.  V  V  .  _ _ _  .  ^  * 


surprise 


Every  week  the  ‘'surprise”  promotion  gets  full  pages  in  Thursday  evening  pap 
and  every  Friday  morning  the  store  is  jammed. 


sales  are  final  and  the  store  reserves 
the  right  to  limit  quantities  and  ac¬ 
cepts  no  mail,  phone  or  C.  ().  D. 
orders. 

Tear  sheets  ol  the  Friilas  .Surprise 
ads  are  available  from  the  Sales  I’ro- 


motion  Division’s  Reference  File  n 
Loan  Library.  In  forthcoming 
of  Storks,  the  Division  will 
tiiuie  to  acquaint  you  with  some 
the  ititeresting  promotions  whu 
(oine  to  its  attention. 


.4ugusi.  1 


PROMOTIONS  WITH  PULL 

BY  MAY  STKHN,  A  .S  S  I  S  I  \  N  I  M  \  A  (;  K  K  ,  SAI.KS  PBOMOITO.N  DIVISION 


MEIER  It  FR.NNK  of  Portland, 
Oregon  will  put  on  its  3,000th 
weekly  Friday  Surprise  next  month. 
.Vny.  promotion  that  keeps  on  pulling 
for  half-a-century  dest'rves  respect, 
and  re-examination.  Here  are  some 
facts  alxmt  Friday  Surprise: 

•Merchandise  is  especially  re-priced 
for  the  day  in  every  department  in 
the  store.  .\  few  of  the  values  are 
featured  in  full  page  ads  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday,  but  the  sale  price  is 
not  mentioned— that’s  a  surprise.  In 
the  store,  the  re-priced  items  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  bright  red,  stopand-look 
Friday  Surprise  signs,  and  the  whole 
affair  is  a  real  thrift-treasure-hunt. 

Meier  &:  Frank  stresses  the  point 
that  the  surprise  values  are  in  “timely, 
needed  and  wanted’’  merchandise, 
and  the  size  of  their  faithful  Friday 
morning  public  bears  out  this  state¬ 
ment.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
Stores,  Lew  Hahn  rejxirts  that 
when  he  visited  Meier  8c  Frank  at 
store  opening  time  on  a  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  push 
through  the  crowd  of  value-hunting 
customers,  all  of  them  intent  on 
covering  every  department  in  the 
••tore  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

In  three  weeks  of  late  spring  ad¬ 
vertising  these  sample  values  were 
featured:  girdles,  gloves,  blouses, 
hosiery,  silwrware,  dinnerware,  di¬ 
apers,  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  can¬ 
ning  equipment,  stationery,  knit  un¬ 
derwear,  curtains,  infants’  wear,  and 
work  clothes.  Genuinely  good  values 
are,  of  course,  the  reason  why  a  half- 
century  of  Fridays  has  robbed  this 
n  affic-builder  of  none  of  its  pull. 
(During  the  war  years,  “Friday  .Sur¬ 
prise’’  was  temporarily  discontinued.) 

The  Friday  Surprise  events  are 
consecutively  numbered,  which  is  a 
little  stroke  of  advertising  genius,  for 
a  phrase  like  “2,984th  Friday  Sur¬ 
prise’’  is  an  effective  reminder  that 
the  store  has  been  offering  Portland 
sfxtial  values  for  a  long  time.  Usual 
s|>ecial  sale  conditions  are  enforced— 
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Escalators  draw  shoppers 


WONDERING  how  more  shoppers  can  be  attracted  to  upper 
floors?  Hundreds  of  stores  have  proved  that  Escalators  do  it 
. . .  day  after  day. 


WORRIED  about  handling  extra  crowds  during  sales  and 
seasonal  peaks?  Escalators  relieve  main-floor  “jams”  and 
take  shoppers  with  money  to  spend  to  higher  floors. 


WANT  complete  Escalator  facts,  without  obligation?  Your 
local  Otis  office  will  gladly  furnish  them. 


ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 

OFFICES  IN 

ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


"Escalator '  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Otis 
Elevator  Comimny.  Only  Otis  makes  Escalators. 
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with  custoiners  that  it  uctiiaily  vvaii 
mtxst  impossible  to  piisli  throug 
“liud”  explained  that  as  the  J 
vertising  does  not  paititularize  c 
where  and  what  the  “surprise”  vahi 
will  be,  the  customers  must  circuh: 
around  the  departments  to  find  then 
It  was  a  revelation  ol  the  uimendot 
drawing  power  of-  this  store. 

C'Jiarming  Hospitality  of  Tacoma 

From  Portland  it  was  but  a  sho- 
ride  to  Tacoma.  Some  27  years  agf. 
when  we  had  a  visit  Irom  that  noub'^ 
delegation  sent  by  the  Drapers’  Chaa 
her  of  Frade  of  the  United  Kingdoir 
we  routed  the  party  direct  from  ftr 
land  to  Seattle.  When  we  reachc 
San  Francisco,  however,  we  were  mt 
by  an  indignant  delegation  from  Ti 
(oma  who  insisted  the  party  inuststn 
in  their  city.  We  did  stop  and  had  n 
tatise  to  regret  it.  Ever  since  then  v 
have  felt  we  must  not  pass  up  Ti 
coma.  UiX)n  arrival  we  were  nickel 


Above,  Ben  Natche: 
of  Finlay-Straus 
Neiv  York. 


Brxue  Weinhold,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Strouss-Hirsh. 
berg  Co.,  and  E.  C.  Stephen 
son,  controller  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co. 


Left,  John  IV.  Long, 
of  the  Anderson. 
Neivcomh  Co.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  IV.  Va. 


Notes  from  a 
Traveler’s  Diary 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

retail  association,  and  for  all  we 
know,  he  still  may  be  Irecause  every¬ 
one  seenis  to  rely  on  him  and  Eddie 
Weinbaum,  long-time,  efficient  secre¬ 
tary  of  that  organization.  Portland  is 
a  great  place  in  that  respect.  There 
seems  to  l)e  an  unusual  spirit  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  good  fellowship 
among  the  merchants. 

Thanks  to  Eddie  and  Bert,  we  had 
a  fine  meeting  in  Portland  and  had 
the  chance  to  renew  our  contacts  with 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  distinctly 
worth  knowing.  .After  speaking  at  the 
meeting,  some  ol  the  radio  folks  car¬ 
ried  us  off  to  the  fine  new  Westing- 
house  station  KEX,  where  we  made  a 
transcription  for  later  tise. 


Ktght,  George  Hall, 
controller  of  Raphael 
Weill  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  and  chair- 
nusn  of  the  ControL 
lers'  Congress  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee. 


were 


Left,  Joseph  Saw¬ 
yer  of  A.  M.  C., 
on  the  boat  to 
Catalina. 


Left,  Edward 
Phelan,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the 
Seattle  .Mer¬ 
chants  .Associ¬ 
ation,  at  Sno- 
qualmie  Falls, 
Cascade  Mts. 
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tor  many  years,  Dennison  has  produced  equip>- 
ment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  marking  room 
procedure  without  expensive  change-overs.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's  Basic  Policy — 
"Modernization  With  Minimum  Investment." 

Outstanding  examples  of  this  policy  are  the 
Dennison  Price  Remarkers.  One  model  cuts  the 
old  price  from  the  ticket  while  imprinting  a  new 
one.  The  second  model  strikes  a  line  through  the 


wheBever  it  i»^18sMrable  to  show  the  two  prices. 
Both  oithese  instruments  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over  by  eliminating  errors  emd  oversights 
due  to  illegible,  long-hand  repricing.  They  are 
usually  used  right  on  the  selling  floor. 

Dennison  Price  Remarkers — ^like  all  other  Den¬ 
nison  equipment — conform  to  specifications  laid 
down  by  marking  room  operators  themselves. 
They  are  designed  to  do  a  particular  job  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  modem  merchandising. 


policy  of  modernisaiioii 


with  minimiim  investneiit 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Tores 
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w  s  Henry  Rhodes,  iather-iii-law  to 
Audley  Fraser,  and  lorineriy  head  ot 
Rhodes  liros.  Department  store,  who, 
in  spite  oi  tlie  lact  that  lie  is  np  in 
the  80’s,  was  just  as  robust  and  spr\ 
as  one  could  hope  to  be  at  50;  Mrs. 
Rhodes,  .And  Fraser  and  Mrs.  Fraser; 
•Mrs.  .Sandow  and  Morris  Landau. 
Fhe  trip  came  to  an  end  all  too  soon 
and  Mr.  .Stokes  of  the  Fraser  store 
drove  us  up  to  Seattle. 

Have  You  Been  to  Seattle? 

A  taxi  strike  was  on  in  Seattle  and 
there  were  no  cabs  on  the  street. 
Thanks  to  our  good  friends,  however, 
who  drove  us  about  whereter  cars 
were  necessary,  the  striking  cabbies  in 
no  way  inconvenienced  us.  Edward 
Phelan,  manager  of  the  Seattle  Retail 
Trade  Bureau,  was  waiting  for  us  at 
the  Olympic  Hotel  and.  from  that 
time  on.  we  had  not  a  dull  moment. 
The  hospitality  of  .Seattle  folks  cer¬ 
tainly  is  something  to  be  remembered 
always.  Hector  Escobosa,  ol  Fretlerick 
&  Nelson,  had  us  out  to  his  beautiful 
home  for  tlinner  where  we  marveled 
at  the  view  from  his  living  room  win¬ 
dow,  to  the  eastward  over  Lake  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  addition  to  the  great  abili¬ 
ty  he  has  shown  as  a  merchandiser. 
Hector  Escobosa  has  a  real  artistic 
talent  which  he  is  developing  in  his 
spare  time. 

The  following  evening  William  S. 
Street,  president  of  rrederick  &  Nel¬ 
son,  took  us  out  to  his  charmifig  home 
on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Washing¬ 
ton.  .\s  we  walked  about  the  spacious 
grounds  and  picked  raspberries  al¬ 
most  as  big  as  walnuts  and  treatetl 
ourselves  with  Bing  cherries  from  his 
trees,  or  sat  in  the  ccmjI  shade  of  his 
verandah  with  something  which 
clinked  in  a  glass,  we  decided  we 
could  not  feel  very  sorrv  for  people, 
who,  like  Bill  .Street,  lived  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Seattle.  Bill  had  just  returned 
from  .Alaska,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Street 
flew  by  plane  to  hunt  the  great  brown 
bear  of  .Alaska.  They  secured  a  group 
for  the  Chicago  museum. 

The  .Seattle  merchants  came  togeth 
er  for  luncheon  at  the  Rainier  did), 
where  we  talked  to  them  about  some 
of  the  problems  of  our  trade.  We  met 
many  old  friends  and  were  particular¬ 
ly  happv  to  see  Frank  McLeati  Rad¬ 
ford  again,  and  to  find  him  apparent- 


h  so  well  and  chipper  lor  all  his  main 
sears  in  retailing,  all  at  the  Bon 
.Marche.  .After  the  luncheon  we  visit¬ 
ed  the  stores  and  found  them  looking 
to  be  in  excellent  shajie  with  appar 
ently  plenty  of  interest  from  the  city's 
fK'ople.  Frederick  Ik  Nelson  have  in¬ 
stalled  new  escalators,  which  have 
been  placed  directlv  in  front  of  the 
elevators  in  order  to  prevent  cutting 
up  the  store’s  IIck)!  s|)ate  and  to  keep 
the  transportation  lacilities  confined 
to  the  same  area. 

We  like  to  remember  the  gracious 
and  graceful  hospitality  we  encount¬ 
ered  in  .Seattle,  the  time  spent  at  the 
home  of  Myron  Law,  controller  for 
Fretlerick  &  Nelson,  the  courtesies  at 
the  hands  of  Bill  Street  and  Hector 
Escobosa  and  especially  the  not-to-be- 
forgotten  drive  to  Snotjuahnie  Falls 
in  the  Cascade  mountains  with  Ed 
Fhelan,  where  we  had  dinner  before 
he  t(K)k  us  to  the  train  when  we  left 
lor  Spokane. 

“.A  New  England  Voice”  in  .Spokane 

We  could  manage  only  one  day  in 
Spokane  and  our  friends  there,  led  by 
R.  .V.  Patterson,  of  the  (Crescent  Dry 
(i(H)tls  (o.,  had  arranged  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  There  was  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Press  Club,  then  on  to  the 
radio  station  presided  over  by  Dick 
Dunning,  who  used  to  be  retail  secre- 
larv  in  Spokane.  Dick,  looking  older 
and  \ery  handsome  and  dignified, 
cpiite  the  important  tycoon,  had  us 
make  a  record  for  subsecpient  broad¬ 
casting.  Then  a  crowded  luncheon 
mc'cting  at  ncMm,  where  iti  the  midst 
of  our  talk  we  suddenly  lost  our  voice, 
to  our  pain  and  embarrassment,  as  the 
result  of  a  cold  we  had  picked  uj) 
along  the  way.  (aoaking  in  the  way 
in  which  |M)or  .Mr.  AVillkie  used  to 
soutul  during  that  unsuccessful  jtresi- 
clential  campaign,  we  managed  to  fin¬ 
ish  u[)  and,  were  greatly  amused  when 
an  enthusiastic  young  man  grasped 
our  hand  and  said— “Bv  your  voice  1 
know  you  are  from  New  England,  and 
vou  don’t  know  how  good  it  is  to  hear 
a  New  England  voice.” 

Our  next  stop  was  Salt  Lake,  an¬ 
other  stay  of  one  clay  only.  .\t  the 
very  fine  luncheon  meeting,  which 
had  been  arranged  bv  Weston  Hamil¬ 
ton.  a  new  retail  secretarv  who  is,  we 
think,  going  to  accomplish  great 


things  in  Utah,  we  had  the  misto 
tune  to  Ik'  in  bad  voice  again,  butoi. 
frietuls  were  good-tiatured  .mcl  it  wa 
not  tcM)  bad.  President  Cieorge  .Albc- 
Smith,  of  the  Mormon  Church,  a: 
old-time  friend  of  ours,  honored  usl 
attending  the  luncheon  and  alteiwai 
iiuited  us  to  his  office  in  the  cluin: 
building.  Popular'  Harold  Beiiiin; 
vice-  president  and  general  manager (i 
ZCMl.  and  one  of  our  director! 
.Miss  Marion  Barry,  who  w;is  our  co;, 
buver  in  the  days  when  wc  were 
Hahn  Department  .Stores,  who  now  ; 
mere  handising  reacly-to  wear  at  /.(All 
and  Richard  Bennett,  brother  i 
Harold,  were  especially  giacious  ii 
their  consideration  of  us.  Two  voun: 
men  from  ZCAII  drove  us  deep  iiii 
the  moutitains  which  look  clown  oi 
the  city  and  showed  us  some  of  ih; 
linest  scenerv  of  the  entire  trip.  I: 
the  evening,  after  a  visit  to  the  hoiii 
of  Richard  Bennett,  he  and  his  lov( 
wife  tcK)k  Morris  Landau,  Miss  Hair 
and  ourselves  to  dintier  at  one  ol  ih 
long  established  clubs  of  the  (  itv.  aii 
I  he  lice  to  the  train. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  in  the  thioesi 
preparing  for  the  (Centennial  annivt 
sarv  of  its  founding.  .As  one  looks  i 
the  happv  and  fruitful  area,  it  is  dii; 
cult  to  rc-alize  the  first  liarclv  seuk 
who  came  through  Emigration  (.a: 
von  were  confronted  bv  nothing  bi. 
a  desert.  Salt  Lake  is  a  living  tee. 
monial  to  the  spirit  of  selTrellanf! 
and  determination  for  progrc'ss  wliic." 
an  older  generation  of  .Americans  hac 
in  remarkable  degree. 


Ira  Young's  Saturday  Night  Dinnei 
Over  the  scenic  Denver  Ik  Rir 
(haiide  railroad  to  Pueblo,  Colorado 
We  could  not  pass  through  that  'laitj 
without  paying  a  visit  to  Ira  Youiu 
|)resitlent  of  (Crews-Beggs,  who  as  a  di 
rector  of  the  National  Retail  Drj 
(iootls  .Association,  has  given  'iicj 
sterling  service  to  retailing,  fia  aii| 
.Mrs.  Aoung  were  waiting  at  the  sti 
tioii  when  our  train  arrived  soni| 
three  hours  late.  'They  love  Pueblo  sk 
much  that  perhaps  they  do  not  niir*^ 
even  waiting  for  trains  in  that  cit[; 
Although  it  was  Saturclav  eveiiin-| 
never  a  good  night  for  a  meeting 
retailers,  Ira  A'oung  had  some  IC 
guests  assembled  at  the  Counti  v  Clu 
The  dinner  was,  thanks  to  Ira,  one ' 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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retailing  administrative  costs 


Remington  Rand 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 


Modern  retailing  demands  the  lower  costs  of  mechanized  accounting 
procedures.  And  to  meet  this  demand.  Remington  Rand's  completely 
electrified  bookkeeping  machines  speed  production  of  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  payroll,  stock  records  and  every  other  retailing  requirement. 

Adjustable  registers  individually  accumulate  charges,  credits,  de¬ 
partmental  distributions  and  all  other  necessary  totals.  Cross  registers 
compute  debit  and  credit  balances  which  are  printed  automatically! 
Larger  retailers  prepare  their  figure  work  more  quickly,  eliminate 
errors,  produce  detailed  results  for  management  analysis.  Even  the 
smallest  store  may  utilize  Remington  Rand  bookkeeping  machines  for 
multiple  applications  —  changing  simply  from  one  application  to  an¬ 
other  in  a  matter  cf  seconds,  keeping  the  machine  at  work  all  the  time. 

Investigate  these  bookkeeping  machines  for  producing  fast  and 
accurate  facts  and  figures  so  necessary  to  retail  management  control. 
Ask  your  Remington  Rand  specialist,  or  write  today  for  additional 
details  to  Remington  Rand,  Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating  ^*a- 
chines  Division,  Dept.  ST,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Accounts  Rocofvobfo 
Payroll  Records 
Dhbursomont  Records 
Accounts  Payable 
Stock  Records 


UTins  ()1  simple,  understaiKlablf  ia 
which  every  sales|x.‘rson  can  i^rasp,  i| 
memlxT,  and  pass  on  in  her  (oiuery 
tions  with  customers. 


.Manufacturing  Ck>ntacts.  I  o  'Vl 
the  testing  program  idea  i(»  niaiuitj 
Hirer  resources,  and  to  obtain  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation. 

This  involves  working  closelv  wii 
manutacturers  in  the  improvement  i 
ilieir  items  and  convincing  them  ih. 
such  improvcjnent  results  in  iiuuas* 
profit  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  stoi 
Public  Relations,  l  o  see  that  m- 
tomers  are  intelligently  iiilomu 
aliout  the  store’s  testing  service  .ii~ 
its  value  lo  tliein. 

rite  avenues  ol  (onsumei  inloiMi 
lion  are  legion.  I  hey  include  the 
ol  testing  hureau  tags,  inlormain 
lalH'ling,  liooklets  ol  care  inloiinatio! 
window  displays  and  ads  built  aiour 
the  laboraiorv  activities  and  lindiiis; 
cooperation  with  consumer  gi()U[ 
anil  ailvisorv  committees,  lecture's 
Lome  economics  classes  within  li 
store’s  shopping  radius,  local  lail 
programs  and  spots,  publication  ol 
sl’opjxa’s  newspaper,  demonsiraiioi 
and  talks  before  customer  aiulinK 
in  the  store,  etc. 

.Vlthough  the  laboratorv  stall  nuij 
bers  themselves  cannot  expect  to  covii 


Tiuice  a  year  Gertz  puts  on  a  main- floor  demonstration  of  testing. 
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Merchandise  Testing  Programs 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


merchandise. 

For  example,  experimental  tests 
made  by  the  lalwratory  Irequently 
give  a  buyer  the  necessary  conhdence 
to  develop  confined  items  for  his  de¬ 
partment,  working  directly  with  the 
primary  source,  the  lonverters,  and 
the  end  manufacturer.  .Viter  a  reason¬ 
able  period  siith  merchandise  is  re¬ 
leased  to  the  general  retail  trade. 

.\dvertising  C'.ontrol.  l  o  check  ad¬ 
vertising  copv  lor  the  truth  of  tactual 
statements. 

In  some  stores  the  lontrol  over  ad¬ 
vertising  statements  is  considerable; 
there  may  even  be  a  store  titling  that 
all  ads  of  whatever  nature  must  re¬ 
ceive  the  OK  of  the  head  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  bureau.  Other  organizations 
limit  this  control  to  advertisements  of 
store-brand  men  hanilise,  or  to  adver¬ 
tisements  of  items  sjjecilically  desig¬ 
nated  as  having  been  apjiroved  by  the 
store’s  testing  lalxiratory. 

.Store  Education  and  Information 
I'o  keep  the  various  levels  of  store- 
personnel  properly  informed  on  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  ijuality  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 


This  educational  and  informational 
hi  net  ion  of  the  store’s  standards  bu- 
reati  extends  all  the  way  from  the 
Lead  of  the  store  to  the  salespc-rson. 
liroad  policies  of  merchandising,  ad- 
veitising,  and  consumer  relations  may 
be  aflected  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  head  of  the  testing  department: 
if  his  judgment  proves  sound,  man¬ 
agement  siKin  learns  to  depend  upon 
him  lor  guidance. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  ol  mer 
chandise  by  special  request  and 
through  atitomatic  check  tests  of  items 
from  stoik,  the  head  of  the  testing 
laboratory  is  in  a  position  to  give  the 
indiv  idual  buyer  a  strong  backgrotmd 
of  factual  information  in  specific 
fields.  For  example,  during  tlte  war,  a 
lertain  store  was  able  to  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  efficient  blackout  materi¬ 
als  with  '  a  minimum  of  potential 
markdowns,  liecause  tltc’  alert  testing 
bureau  had  analvzed  the  situation  for 
the  buyers  in  advance. 

Working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  training  ilepartment,  using  the 
media  of  demonstrations,  talks,  bulle¬ 
tins  and  manuals,  the  laboratory  chief 
translates  his  scientific  findings  into 


Her  fingers  ripple  over  the  10-numeral  keyboard 
. . .  touch  a  motor  bar . . .  and  there’s  her  total. 

It’s  as  simple  as  that . . .  and  as  fast. 

The  keys  of  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  natural  sequence  under  the  finger-tips 
of  the  right  hand.  Even  untrained  operators  pick 
up  the  “touch”  method  .  .  .  after  a  few  minutes" 
practice. 

This  machine  is  quiet,  too.  Key  action  has  been 
cushioned . . .  operating  noises  muffled.  There’s  no 
annoying  jar  or  clatter  to  hinder  concentration.  As 
a  result  operators  are  more  relaxed . . .  arul  more 


...nothing  can  beat  an 
UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND 
Adding-Figuring  Machine 


5  Reasons  WHY  YOU  should  say 


/,  SPEED.  Vt  orld's  fastest  keyboard.  Only 
10  numeral  keys  under  the  finger-tips  of 
one  hand. 

easy  to  learn.  No  long  training 
period  for  operators.  Even  untrained  per¬ 
sonnel  learn  the  “touch”  method  in  a  few 


minutes. 

3.  NO  HEAD  SWINGING.  Operators 
keep  their  eyes  on  their  work  . . .  not  the 
keyboard. 

Jf,  MADE  IN  MANY  MODELS.  Made  in 
sizes  and  models  to  fit  any  business . . . 
large  or  small. 

3,  WORLD  LEADER.  Backed  by  50  years 
of  craftsmanship  and  research  in  produc¬ 
ing  typewriters,  adding-figuring  and  ac¬ 
counting  -machines  which  “Speed  the 
World’s  Business.”  Sales  and  service  every¬ 
where. 


accurate. 


Yes,  for  speed,  simplicity,  accuracy  in  adding  and 
hguring  you’re  sure  to  agree . . .  there’s  nothing  like 
an  Underwood  Sundstrand.  For  a  complete  dem¬ 
onstration  call  your  nearest  Underwood  repre¬ 
sentative  today! 


Underwood  Corporation 

Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  . 

Carbon  Paper  . . .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  133  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 

Copyright  i»47.  UDderwoo4  Oorpor*t>oo 
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all  of  these  many  avenues,  the  head  of 
the  department  has  the  primary  re- 
sjjonsibility  for  seeing  that  the  public 
gets  informed  at  regular  intervals  and 
through  the  approved  channels,  un¬ 
less  the  store  management  belongs  to 
the  small  minority  of  those  who  dis¬ 
approve  of  the  aggressive  promotion 
of  the  testing  program. 

.\  good  example  of  tonsumer  edu- 
(ation  of  this  type  is  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  of  (iertz.  The  Inst 
phase  correlates  the  tests  with  the 
findings  and  suggestions  ol  the  Ciertz 
donsumei'  .\dvisory  Boartl  (Storks, 
(line  MM/),  part  of  whose  program  is 
to  indicate  to  the  store  the  kind  of 
product  and  labels  the  customers 
want. 

rite  second  public  relations  activity 
is  to  acquaint  the  shopping  public 
with  testing  methods  used.  Twice 
yearly  testing  equipment  from  the 
Philadelphia  lab  is  brought  iitto  the 
Ciertz  store  and  set  up  in  a  main  lloor 
exhibit.  .V  laboratorv  expert  is  in  at¬ 
tendance  to  explain  to  customers  how 
products  are  tested,  how  they  are  as¬ 
sessed  according  to  recognized  stand 
aids,  and— most  important— how  the 
testing  program  protects  the  custom¬ 


er’s  interests.  (This  business  of  in¬ 
viting  the  customers  in  tcj  have  a  lcx)k 
is  tarried  to  greater  lengths  by 
Hearn’s.  The  Hearn’s  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  located  on  a  main  floor 
mezzanine,  and  customers  are  urged 
to  drop  in  any  time  during  store 
hours.) 

The  thiid  step  in  the  Gertz  pro¬ 
gram  takes  the  lab  ecpiipment  to 
sth<K)ls  and  colleges  for  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  lectures.  The  aim  is  to  in 
teiisilv  the  cjuality-const  iousness  cjf 
the  teen-agers,  to  educate  them  alxnit 
the  factors  which  make  up  cjualits, 
and  to  accpiaint  them  with  the  steps 
stores  take  to  insure  and  to  raise  equali¬ 
ty  standards. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  carrv  out  a  j>ro 
gram  of  the  scope  indicated,  the  head 
ol  a  testing  lalmratory  must  be  sci¬ 
entist.  executive,  and  qisyc  hologist, 
lolled  into  one.  To  be  worth  his 
weight  in  laboratory  et|uipment,  he 
must  be  able  to  hold  his  own  with 
the  other  major  executives  of  the 
store,  and  must  Ik*  recompensed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

.Store  Brands  and  Quality  Standards 

.\  number  of  the  testing  laborator¬ 
ies  that  have  been  c‘stablished  bv  stores 


have  lx*en  the  direct  outgrowth  ol  | 
jtolicy  of  promoting  store  brands.  IT 
build  the  prestige  of  own-l»i.iiiii 
based  on  constant  standards  of  cjua 
ty,  hardly  is  possible  unless  a  pumi,, 
of  constant  research  and  chec  k 
is  conducted.  The  exjx*rience  i 
Kaufmann’s  in  Pittsburgh  is  m'iih;; 
cant.  Jules  Labarthe,  Jr.,  in  c  barge  i 
the  work  conducted  under  a  Felhn 
ship  arrangement  with  the  .Melh 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research  > 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  ^a^ 
■‘Since  MkSb,  we  have  established  neat 
ly  1)00  specifications  for  own  hini 
qiroducts.  Own  brand  merchaiullv 
evaluated  by  the  laboratory  and  u 
which  we  have  set  the  sfKcilicaiicn 
carries  an  informative  tag  or  lalx 
and  is  contained  in  a  l)ox  or  wrapiH 
liearing  such  informaticin.  There 
no  s|K*cific  guarantee,  but  an  implic 
guarantee  exists.  .Although  it  is  dil 
cult  to  assign  any  one  specific  naM. 
for  inci eased  volume,  before  the  w. 
own  l.'iand  lines  with  which  our  i(' 
ing  was  identified  grew  with  treiiu  n 
ous  speed,  and  we  feel  definitely  ili. 
the  laboratorc  has  justific'd  its  |hi. 
tion.” 

(Continued  on  fnif'e  jfi) 


Examples  of  informative  labels  based  on  laboratory  testing. 


•’Ennsvi.\ 


1  Traveling  Tom,  the  tourist,  witli  liis  eliildreii  and  Ins 
•  wife,  knows  liow  to  make  vacations  fmi.  Says  Tom. 
“This  is  the  life  . . .  we  sjxmd  our  days  in  seeing  sights. 
At  night  we  take  our  rest  at  Hotel  I’ennsylvania. 
where  yon  really  are  a  guest.” 


'I'he  ehiltiren  find  the  IVnnsylvania  hath  is  swell  to 
swim  in;  its  cleanliness  delights  the  most  |)ernickety 
of  women.  All  the  towels  are  snowy-white,  the  soap  is 
lather-eee.  “I  wish  I  had  a  bath  like  this  at  home,” 
says  M  rs. 


I  Dinner  in  the  dining  room’s  an  extra-s|><-cial  treat, 
*  and  there’s  a  children’s  menu  with  the  things  thei/  like 
to  eat,  while  Touring  Tom  and  Mrs.  Tom  enjoy  their 
favorite  dishes;  for  Hotel  Pennsylvania  meals  are 
guaranteed  delicious! 


<  Each  spacious  Pennsylvania  room  includes  a  radio. 

•  The  children  cheer  for  they  can  hear  their  favorite 
bedtime  show.  But  even  mure  important  is  the  grand 
night’s  sleep  ahead  on  the  eight  hundre<l  springs  and 
more  of  Pennsylvania’s  l>e<l. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DIRECT  UNDERGROUND  PASSAGE 
FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 


*  To  order  breakfast  in  their  room,  they  call  the  night 

•  before:  and  when  they’re  ready  for  it,  breakfast  just 
rolls  in  the  door.  “The  Pennsylvania’s  great!”  they 
cry,  “our  favorite  destination  . .  •  you’ll  find  a  stay  at 
this  hotel  adds  lots  to  your  vacation!” 


P.  S.  Here’s  a  tip  for  your  trip.  Try  to  plan  your  visit  to 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  for  Friday,  Saturday,  or  Sunday 
— that’s  when  you’ll  have  the  best  chance  of  getting 
the  kind  of  accommodations  you  want! 


^MceojteeC  LAMSON 

PNEUMATIC  TUBE  SYSTEM 


Quality  Control  on  Fashion  Goods 

Certain  types  ot  merchandise  lend 
liieinselves  better  than  others  toquali- 
ly  control  by  laboratory  standards 
and  tests.  It  has  not  been  loimd  gen¬ 
erally  feasible  to  subject  to  a  testin); 
routine  the  merchandise  in  which 
fashion  changes  are  rapid.  There  is  a 
tendency,  rather,  lot  the  store  to  sub 
ject  its  fashion  resources  to  close  scru 
tiny,  and  to  winnow  out  those  noi 
considered  dependable. 

Nevertheless, 


some  stores  endeavoi 
to  apply  their  standards  program  di 
rectly  to  style  goods.  .\t  .\l)rahain  & 
Straus,  for  example,  certaiti  Isasic  tests 
for  (piality  must  be  met  by  all  goods 
style  or  staple,  to  insure  serviceability 
The  desirability  of  this  sort  of  con 
trol  on  style  merchatidise  may  he  at> 
preciated  from  the 


experience  of 
store  which  recently  ran  an  advertisecj 
sale  of  wash  suits.  Fortunately  tht^ 
:  variotis  u  i* 
first  sainph-  s 


•  The  white  marble  Los  Angeles  store  of  I.  MAGNIN  &  CO., 
decorated  with  fine  mcxlem  sculpture,  is  truly  a  monument  to 
successful  merchandising.  The  interior,  with  many  walls  of  rare 
Rose  De  Bn^nolles  Marble,  and  others  in  vast  murals,  is  a 
setting  against  which  the  finest  products  of  the  world  are  offered 
to  a  discerning  clientele.  It  is  only  natural  that  for  such  interior 
beauty,  LAMSON  Pneumatic  Tubes  should  be  chosen.  Their 
rapid,  efficient  services  enhance  the  pleasure  which  the  I.  MAG¬ 
NIN  customer  derives  from  her  shopping. 


sources 

and  tested  by  the  store.  Almost  if 
third  of  the  “wash  suits”  submittecl 
had  to  be  rejected  because  they  yvoiil 
not  yvash— due  either  to  excessh 
shrinkage,  to  fugitive  dyes  in  the  lal' 
ric,  to  bleeding  color  in  the  thia.i  : 
used  for  seams,  or  to  buttons  tli.  ' 
could  not  “take  it."  i 

There  is  still  a  problem  to  lick  o ! 
the  cpiality  of  ready-to-wear  of  a  : 
sorts,  even  from  many  of  the  nio': 
reputal)le  resources.  Merchandise  n: 
a  style  character  adtnittedlv  cannot  Is 
sent  to  an  outside  laboratory  for  test 
ing,  because  of  the  time  element.  Hi; 
if  the  store  has  its  own  lal)C)raton 
rush  tests  frecpientlv  can  be  made. 


Service  to  Manufacturers 

Stores  that  have  not  had  direct  ex 
perience  in  conducting  testing  pi'- 
grams,  sometimes  raise  the  t|uestion  ' 
the  manufacturer  reaction  to  stoic  h: 
standards:  Will  manufacturers  io<>; 
erate?  .\re  store-vendor  relationshi| 
impaired  in  any  xvay  by  the  impo'l 
tion  of  individual  store  tests? 

In  actual  practice  it  has  been  fouio 
not  only  that  practically  all  mamifaci 
turers  cooperate  willingly  yvhen  tlu 
understand  the  purposes  behind  tl 
program,  but  also  that  cooperation  j 
just  as  ready  in  the  loxver  in! 
brackets  of  the  market  as  in  the  liig-j 
er.  Indeed,  manv  manufacturers  lo‘ 


#  Charges  are  quickly,  discreetly  cleared — offering 
written  prewf  of  the  transaction.  Names  are  clearly 
printed,  with  no  opportunity  for  costly  and  embarrass¬ 
ing  error.  The  tubes  also  carry  cash  quickly  to  a  central 
desk — leaving  the  sales  force  free  to  devote  attention 
to  customers.  Concealed  tubes,  compact  tube  stations, 
and  efficient,  terminsds  at  the  wrapping  desks  add  much 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  store — subtract  nothing  from 
its  beauty! 
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The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distribu¬ 
tors  of  Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and 


Monarch  leadership  is  solidly  built  on  prompt, 
accurate,  dependable  service  to  our  customers. 
For  57  years  our  Company’s  ideals  of  close 
identification  with  the  customer  point  of  view 
and  of  intelligent  service  to  users  of  Monarch 
Price-Marking  Machines  and  supplies,  have 
been  expressed  in  constant  study  of  price-con¬ 
trol  systems.  This  includes  research  on  methods 
and  machines  for  overcoming  price-marking 
problems.  Our  experienced  counsel  on  the  en¬ 
tire  price-marking  function  is  yours  for  the 
asking — without  cost  or  obligation. 


Toronto,  Canada  *  DAYTON,  OHIO  *  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Other  Oflicot  In;  New  Toric,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Son  Francisco  and  Saattla 
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ALTERAT103^ 

DEPARTMENTS 

on  these  vital  points 
LAYdUT 

Is  your  oquipmenf  proparly  bal- 
ancad  as  to  quality  and  quantity? 
Doos  EXCESS  walking  to  machinary 
wasta  productiva  time?  Is  your 
equipment  modarn,  up-to-date  and 
cost-saving? 

CONTROL 

Can  ytu  put  your  finger  on  any  gar¬ 
ment  quickly,  surely?  Do  you  really 
know  your  time  and  labor  costs  and 
day-to-dav  expanses?  Do  you  have 
ACCURATE  means  of  measuring 
production? 

DELIVERIES 

Are  your  garments  going  out  on 
time?  Are  alterations  and  deliveries 
satisfying  customers — bringing  them 
beck  .  .  .  profitably? 

OPERATING  COSTS 

Are  your  operating  costs  and  over¬ 
head  in  line  with  the  best  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  stores?  Are  you  spend¬ 
ing  something  for  nothing? 

• 

If  you  can't  answer  a  positive  YES 
to  every  question,  .  .  .??? 

We  are  specialists  at  alteration  and 
workroom  operation  —  do  nothing 
else.  Our  many  years  of  practical 
experience  are  concentrated  on  this 
one  problem  —  engineering  modern, 
productive  alteration  &  workrooms. 

Because  of  this  vast  experience  and 
exceptional  skill,  we  bring  you  a 
service  that  is  effective,  practical 
and  basically  sound  at  surprisingly 
moderate  costs. 

We  are  connected  with  no  manu¬ 
facturer  .  .  .  we  recommend  or 
select  equipment  strictly  on  its 
merits  for  YOUR  needs. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  de¬ 
tails  today  without  obligation. 

G.  J.  MARDER 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Consulting  Engineers 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  III. 
Telephone  —  Edgewater  5112 


upon  a  good  retail  laboratory  as  a 
|X)tential  service  to  themselves,  and 
even  seek  the  advice  of  its  technicians 
before  going  into  production  on  a 
new  item. 

This  recognition  of  service  to  the 
manufacturer  is  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  hosiery  standard  set  by  one 
of  the  major  chains,  which  some  man¬ 
ufacturers  immediately  adopted  as 
their  own.  It  is  true  that  the  large 
volume  of  business  from  this  one 
retail  source  made  it  expedient  for 
the  manufacturers  to  accommodate 
their  operation  to  that  standard.  But 
it  would  not  have  been  recognized  as 
expedient,  had  not  the  standards  rep 
resented  an  improvement  in  value 
and  salability,  while  assuring  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  to  the  maker. 

I'he  standards  bureau  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  store,  when  testing  a  wartime 
ice  box,  discovered  that  it  had  been 
designed  inefficiently,  so  that  the  cold 
was  circulating  away  from  the  interior 
and  through  the  wall.  Tfie  technician 
showed  the  manufacturer  how  with 
the  same  amount  of  metal  a  much 
better  construction  could  be  achieved. 
This  manufacturer  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  helpful  service  rendered  by 
the  store,  and  immediately  changed 
his  design. 

.\n  instance  even  more  striking  is 
that  of  a  manufacturer  of  plastic 
lampshades,  whose  samples  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  buyer  to  the  store  labora¬ 
tory  for  OK.  The  shades  had  great 
eye  appeal,  but  tests  revealed  that  the 
material  used  was  polyvinyl  alcohol 
plastic,  which  is  dissolved  by  water. 
Therefore  the  shades  would  not  be 
washable.  I'his  was  pointed  out  to  the 
manufacturer,  who  had  cause  to  be 
\ery  grateful,  since  the  report  came  to 
him  just  in  time  to  save  him  from 
placing  a  large  commitment  for  the 
unsuitable  material. 

The  store  whose  laboratory  con¬ 
ducts  research  out  of  which  new  ideas 
or  methods  or  uses  for  materials  are 
evolved,  opens  up  new  avenues  of 
business  and  profit  for  both  manufac¬ 
turers  and  other  retailers,  as  an  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  main  objective  of  con¬ 
sumer  service.  Research  on  moth  re¬ 
sistant  finishes,  conducted  by  one  re¬ 
tailer  over  an  eight  year  f>eriod,  pro¬ 
duced  a  method  so  efficient  that  his 
own  returns  have  l)een  cut  to  prac¬ 


tically  zero.  1  he  inanulactui  ing  tra^j 
other  retailers,  and  the  .American  u>^ 
sumer,  as  well  as  the  particular  i 
tailer  involved,  all  will  be  the  her 
ficiaries  of  this  research. 


No  Substitute  for  Confidence 

The  larger  industrial  com  erns  ai^ 
the  volume  manufacturers  ususl 
have  excellent  testing  and  research 
cilities  of  their  own,  and  every  sti- 
finds  that  many  of  its  resources  lu 
standards  which  arex-ntirelv  satisU 
tory.  Stores  with  their  own  lab< 
tories  all  admit  that  there  are  ceruj 
manufacturers  whose  merrhandl 
standards  they  accept  automatics 
without  testing. 

This  fact  is  the  strongest  of  are 
ments  in  favor  of  stores  establish! 
their  own  standard  bureaus.  Thrl 
is  no  substitute  for  proven  coufident;| 
whether  it  is  between  manufacturj 
and  retailer,  or  between  retailer  an 
consumer. 
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Next  Steps 

.Many  store  men  believe  that  tl 
tiext  major  development  in  the  tr 
ing  program  should  be  a  system  of  e 
change  of  information  between  stoi 
operating  their  own  programs.  The 
men  decry  the  duplication  of  effe 
which  now  goes  on.  Some  form 
testing  pool  could  have  its  start 
stores  that  now  staff  directors  of  te. 
ing  since  the  majority  of  these  execujvgDC 
tives  are  already  sold  on  the  merit  i 
an  exchange  program. 

.Another  problem  they  would  !!» 
to  see  'solved  is  a  certain  lack  of  co 
operation  on  the  part  of  buyers.  rt»| 
laboratory  men  say  that  buvers  as 
often  reluctant  to  let  their  produr 
out  for  analysis.  In  many  instances 
is  only  when  a  conflict  arises  l)et\\Cf' 
the  adjustment  department  and  t 
buyer  that  the  latter  turns  to  the  tesi| 
ing  department  to  sustain  his  judd 
ment.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  enii4r,i 
the  assistance  of  the  merchandise  ma 
agers  or  other  high  executives  to 
sure  a  representative  sampling  of 
Store’s  products.  Here  too  there  set'ii 
to  be  a  need  for  adjustment  in  the  as 
titude  of  store  personnel  before  is 
testing  program  can  realize  its  fi^ 
jx)tentialities.  Missionary  work  fr«  loni 
top  management  down  would  Ise  t 
iH'st  approach  to  the  problem 
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Where’s  the  Audience? 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


search  is  to  be  permanent  in  nature 
and  we  recommend  that— the  eleva- 
,jn  plan  of  the  department  should  be 
>Hpt  alonu  with  photographs  of  the 
•isplay.  Weather  conditions,  adver¬ 
ting  or  other  publicity  and  special 
.ents  should  also  be  recorded. 

Our  test  on  the  infants’  dress  dis- 
!a\  was  conducted  for  a  total  of  3(i 
,urs.  12  hours  for  each  display,  even- 
rotated  throughout  the  hours  of  the 
'av  and  days  of  the  weeks.  These 
ere  the  results; 

A  total  of  2,325  people  passed  the 
t|ilav  Icxation  during  the  test. 

Of  the  total  number  passing  the  Hat 
'Nplav,  20  per  cent  looked. 

Of  the  total  numlier  pa.ssing  the 
iiwcl  display.  21  per  tent  looked. 

Of  the  total  number  passing  the 
'Kplav  showing  the  dresses  raised  and 
1  use.  30  per  cent  looked. 

B\  raising  our  display  and  showing 
c  merchandise  in  use.  we  scored  a 
lative  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
7e  of  the  hxiking  audience. 

There  was  a  23  per  cent  increase  in 
: 'Pliers  for  the  merchandise  in  use 
iKpIay  over  the  merchandise  shown 
bt.  If  anyone  really  needs  sales  re- 
iilts  to  clinch  the  ptiint  a  sales  in- 
irase  of  30.4  jx‘r  cent  was  registered. 
In  the  tests  so  far  conducted  hii 
^RDG.A.  our  eHort  has  lieen  to  de¬ 
lop  basic  information  that  would 
ant  to  principle  having  department- 
il.  divisional  or  storewide  application. 

first  tests,  for  example,  were  de¬ 
nned  to  develop  information  (1)  on 
:  isic  problems  of  handling  an  assort- 
Unt  of  merchandise;  (2)  on  the  rela¬ 


te  effectiveness  of  displavs  at  differ- 
at  eye  levels;  (3)  on  the  relative  audi- 
He-I)iiilcling  value  of  departmental 
I'play  areas  and  types  of  fixtures. 
’<1  (4)  on  the  effectivenevs  of  in- 
■i  Illative  sign  cards.  W’e  are  starting 
"  get  answers. 

We  have  found  spccihcallv  that; 
Open  counter  displavs  are  relatively 
•ire  important  than  closed  counter 
a’plays  because  thev  increase  the 
i  imber  of  lookers  and  stoppers. 

We  have  found  that  lookers  and 
'■ip[XTs  increase  as  displavs  move 
•ire  nearlv  to  the  customer’s  eve 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Perieetion  at  Loirer  Cost» 

with  STEIN  Equipment 


W’ith  the  .Stein  Professional  safe.  de|x-ndable  equipment.  Op- 
Pressing  L’nit.  the  most  modern  erators  using  Stein  equipment  au- 
equipment  in  the  held  today,  joer-  tomaticalU  increase  their  pnxluc- 
fection  in  pressing  and  finishing  tion  and  qualits  of  workmanship 
is  achieved  with  a  minimum  ol  with  less  effort! 

time  and  effort.  1  he  old  time  Customer  satisiaction.  at  lower 
pressing  cloth,  inesss  rag.  and  costs,  means  PROFIT  and  PRES- 
sponge.  with  their  resultant  water  TTCpE  for  \ouI 
sprits,  are  eli;ninated  with  this 


COMPA\W 


1/1,  Pounds! 


lodas.  nurit  materials  press  easils  — 
•o  tvhv  make  vour  pressers  lift  double 
ibis  weight  to  get  tne  same  results  .  .  . 
even  better  results  since  saving  effort 
generallv  means  better  work- 

Patrick  Spotless  Steam  Irons  eni- 
IkhIv  all  the  latest  features  available 
ttKlav  in  steam-electric  irons.  Let  us 
tell  vou  all  alxnit  them  .  .  .  please 
write  us. 

P.S.  Of  course  we  also  siipplv  6  lb. 
irons  when  requireil. 
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level  and  visibility  is  increased. 

VVe  have  found  that  it  pays  to  show 
merchandise  in  use. 

W'c  have  found  that  the  eHective 
sif»;n  card  is  the  informative  sign  card. 

W'e  have  found  that  certain  depart¬ 
mental  areas  prosjK*r  with  the  exjjend- 
iture  of  display  staH  time  and  talent, 
whereas  in  other  areas  that  effort  is 
wasted. 

But  most  of  all  we  have  found  that 
we  have  barely  started  to  probe  in  a 
field  where  organized,  factual  infor¬ 
mation  is  almost  completely  lacking, 
but  where  it  can  be  put  to  really 
effective  use. 

Testing  Accessorized  Displays 

Of  the  many  stores  in  this  countiy 
which  have  shown  interest,  the  John 
Shillito  Clo.  of  (ancinnati  asked  our 
help  in  organizing  some  display  tests 
this  spring.  In  Shillito’s  we  used  the 
approach  which  has  just  been  de¬ 
scribed.  Tests  on  three  problems  have 
recently  been  completed.  Two  are 
confidential.  The  third  problem  was: 
“Does  it  pay  to  s|K*nd  time  accessoriz¬ 
ing  ready-to-wear  displays?” 

It  takes  extra  time  to  plan  and 
accessorize  figures.  Merchandise  must 
be  borrowed  from  various  depart¬ 
ments,  it  must  be  coordinated,  it  must 
be  entered  in  loan  IxKtks,  and  it  must 
be  returned  to  the  selling  department 
from  which  it  originated. 

W’e  selected  a  location  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  fdth  floor  casi^ial  dress 
tlepartment.  The  method  described 
was. used  to  establish  the  test,  schedule 
rotation  of  displays,  and  store  jX'ison- 
nel  was  used  to  count  and  record  traffic. 

On  one  figure  a  dress  without  acces¬ 
sories  or  sign  card  was  shown.  I'his 
figure  was  removed  and  rotated  with 
another  figure  showing  the  same 
dress,  completely  accessorized,  ami 
with  a  sign  card.  The  test  was  run 
for  a  |K.‘ri(Kl  of  one  week.  Each  figure 
was  exposed  to  trafhc  for  ten  hours, 
e\enly  rotated  each  day  of  the  week. 

The  dress  which  was  accessorized 
and  which  had  a  sign  card  was  tin 
(juestionably  su|xrior.  In  ten  hours 
126  more  people  looked  at  the  acces¬ 
sorized  display  and  65  more  people 
stopped.  .\nd  all  of  the  merchandise 
that  was  sold  during  the  period  of  the 
test— 100  per  cent  of  the  sales  were 
made  while  the  accessorized  figure  was 
on  display. 


Notes  from  a  Traveler’s  Diary 
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the  most  cordial  atlairs  of  the  whole 
trip. 

Ira  is  one  of  those  chaps,  of  whom 
fortunately  retailing  seems  to  have  an 
unusually  large  proportion,  whose 
greater  success  in  business  seems  to  in 
spire  liking  and  confKlehce  instead  ol 
jealousy  and  suspicion  on  the  part  ol 
tompetitors.  In  Denver  some  of  our 
friends  told  us— “If  you  want  any 
thing  done  in  Pueblo,  go  to  Ira 
Young.’’  His  influence  seems  to  be 
great  in  his  own  city  l)ut  there  is  no 
lack  of  evidence  indicating  it  goes  far 
beyoml  the  Ixmndaries  of  Pueblo. 

.Sunday  morning,  after  an  old-time 
breakfast  at  Mr.  Vonng’s  home,  he 
and  Mrs.  Young  ilroxe  us  u|)  to  (lolo- 
latlo  Springs  where  we  lunchetl  at 
the  liroadnuK)!  and  then  drove  about 
in  the  brnthills  of  the  Roikies.  I  heme 
by  train  to  Denver— some  three  hours 
late,  and  we  wondering  if  the  Denser 
X;  Rio  (•ramie  train  e\er  is  on  time. 

Folks  in  Denver  Eat  Well 

Our  okl  friend  (ieoige  Flannigan. 
for  many  years  manager  of  the  Retail 
Merchants’  Bureau,  promptly  took  us 
in  tow  Mondax  morning.  .\  luncheon 
meeting  at  the  Denser  Dry  (AhmIs  To. 
svas  attended  b\  a  large  number  ol 
Denser  retailers.  I  he  meal,  svhich  sve 
had  the  chance  to  ol)serse  cost  those 
svho  attended  SI,  svas  one  of  the  best 
that  sve  encountered.  It  fidly  justified 
the  attendance  svhether  or  not  thes 
got  anything  svorth  svhile  from  our 
lemarks.  ^\’e  sjxnt  the  afternoon  visit¬ 
ing  the  stores,  svhich  looked  very  gooil. 

ruesdas  morning  George  Flanni¬ 
gan  drove  us  about  in  the  nearbs 
RsHkies.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  mans  things  sve  sasv  svas  the 
Red  Rock  Fheatre.  a  great  natural 
amphitheatre  in  the  shelter  of  the  red 
KHk  hills,  the  natural  advantages  ol 
svhich  have  bt'en  artfully  improved  bs 
the  cits  of  Denver.  Here  music  festi- 
lals  and  other  events  svhich  attrait 
s  ast  audiences  are  held. 

.A  Critical  Newsman  in  Chicago 

From  Denver  we  ss’ent  to  Chicago, 
tired  but  grateful  to  our  Western 
friends  for  their  overflosving  hospitali- 


ts,  and  lull  of  satisfaction  oxer 
memory  of  warm  handilaspii 
friendship  svith  a  multitude  of 
folks.  In  Chicago"  we  had  ar 
to  have  luncheon  ssith  jm-  Meek^ 
the  Illinois  Retail  Federation, 
Fred  (kxilitz,  of  the  Chicago  R( 
.Merchants  .Association.  Joe  and  Fl 
arrived  at  our  room  in  the  Coi 
Hotel  just  as  sve  were  receisinga 
gation  of  nesvspaper  representati 
I  his  svas  a  familiar  ex|K'rience 
ns  throughout  the  trip.  We  no  s 
Cl  svould  arrise  in  tosvn  svhen 
nesvsmen  svould  ap|x‘ar.  In  one  cil 
i'.esvspa|x-r  man  telephoned  ns  for 
inters  iesv  at  1:I5.\.M.  We  lay  in 
and  replied  to  his  tpiestums.  Ev 
svhere  they  ss’ere.  naturally,  ni 
inteiistetl  in  the  subject  of  pi 
What  svas  going  to  hap|X‘n;  woif 
pi  ites  <«nne  dosvti.  or  svould  they 
up.  etc.,  etc.?  It  t(M»k  a  deal  of 
to  asoiil  makitig  statements  svi 
might  base  prosed  embarrassi 
hxal  merchatits.  in  svhich  case, 
(ourse.  onr  visit  ssanild  have 
svoise  than  useless. 

In  Chicago,  the  representative 
one  nesvspaper  prt>s  etl  to  lx  esi 
aggressise.  He  insisted  sve  should 
him  figures  indicating  svhat  a  h 
lot  clothitig  a  man  svas  going  to 
In  spite  of  rejxated  confession 
sve  coulil  not  knosv  the  answer, 
kept  Inning  in  on  this  and  rel 
subjects.  Whs  did  not  retailers  i 
prices,  etc.,  etc.  F  inally,  sve  told  hi 
"Before  the  first  svoiid  svar  new 
ers  sold  for  one  cent.  During  that 
they  svent  up  to  .1  cents— an  in 
of  2(M)  jx'rcent.  The  price  never 
tlosvn.  Now  they  sell  for  5  cents, 
is  that— and  svhy  have  the  nesvs 
all  increased  their  advertising  rate 
“Because  costs  have  increased,"  ! 
anssvered.  “Of  course  they  have,”' 
agreed,  "and  the  same  thing  has  k 
|x'ned  in  business.”  “Maybe  you  h- 
something  there.”  he  admitted,  t 
svhether  this  realization  svas  Mifficfl 
to  tem|)er  his  point  of  view  sve  do) 
knosv.  That  might  be  too  much  td 
pect.  In  every  other  city  the  nj 
men  svere  serv  considerate  an^ 
operatise.  1 
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